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ABSTRACT 

GRADES OR AGES: Mentally handicapped children. 
SUBJECT MATTER: Physical education. . ORGANIZATION AND APPEARANCE: The 
guide is divided into two parts. Part One discusses physical 
education^ its philosophy and purposes, characteristics of sound 
programs y and recent trends; mental retardation and characteristics 
of retarded children are reviewed. Part Two discusses fundamental 
movement patterns and motor skills in terms of behavioral objectives, 
common deviations to watch for, and suggested developmental 
activities to use in patterns or skills at each level.. Part Three 
includes practical games, sports, and recreational activities in 
which the patterns and skills discussed in Part Two can be used* 
OBJECTIVES AND ACTIVITIES: In Part Two, behavioral objectives are 
listed and outlined for each skill or pattern, and activities are 
suggested. Part Three outlines certain sports and activities as they 
reflect skills and patterns of Part Two. . INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS: 
Required equipment is listed in activities descriptions. An annotated 
bibliography is included as an appendix. STUDENT ASSESSMENT: No 
provision indicated. OPTIONS: No other possibilities other than those 
of the text are indicated ..J acceptable. (Author/JA) 
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Foreword 



This new curriculum guide was developed during a period of two years of inten- 
sive effort under the leadership of Manitowoc County Handicapped Children's 
Education Board Special Education Director Henry Donatell, his staff and con- 
sultants. The Division for Handicapped Children is pleased to make this utilitarian 
product available to all teachers and others concerned with the education of 
handicapped children. The format of this publication is consistent with the De- 
partment of Public Instruction's persisting life needs approach to the educable 
mentally retarded in the area of Wisconsin educuwon. The superb cooperation 
that our agency received from the Manitowoc County Handicapped Children's 
Education Board staff is excellent proof of the continuing partnership between 
state and local educational agencies on behalf of children with special needs. 

We sincerely hope that each of you using this public?'tion will modify it to fit the 
unique needs of the children you serve. Any tool such as this must be used as 
a guide and not as a hard and fast formula. Any suggestions you have for the 
further improvement of these empiric resource guides should be referred to Mr. 
Victor Contrucci, Mentally Handicapped Section Chief in the Division for Handi- 
capped Children. 



John W. Melcher, Administrator 
Division for Handicapped Children 
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Introdudion 



Overview of the Title VI Project 



This entire project was made possible through Title 
Vl-B funds (P.L 89-750) of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965. Cooperating in 
the first two phases of the Project were the She- 
boygan County School for Special Education, She- 
boygan Falls, and the Riverview School Manitowoc 
County. 

Phase I of the project involved a six-week summer 
school program during the summer of 1970 at the 
Sheboygan Coun*y School for Special Education 
entitled "Physical Education Practicum Experience 
Teaching Retarded — Phase I — Summer School.*' 
Phase I was designed: 

1. To provide the intern physical education teach- 
ers with the practical experience of teaching 
mentally retarded youngsters in the area of 
physical education and recreation. 

2. To provide a state university-affiliated formal 
training program for the intern physical educa- 
tion teachers to meet the licensing certifica- 
tion standards of the Wisconsin Department of 
Public Instruction. 

3. To help retarded participants of the Phase I 
summer school session in discovering enjoy- 
able recreational activities with a resulting re- 
leasing of tensions and frustrations. 

4. To examine growth in physical fitness, as meas- 
ured by the Special Fitness Test, resulting from 



a directed and intensive physical education 
program, 

5. To detern?ine the content of an adequate physi- 
cal education program designed specifically for 
the retarded and to develop behavioral objec- 
tives for the various aspects or components of 
such a program, which will be further devel- 
oped in Phase II of the Project. 

6. To develop sequential curriculum guidelines 
consisting of behavioral objectives and sug- 
gested activities which were written using the 
format suggested in Teachers' Handbook for 
implementation of the State Curnculum for 
Educable Mentally Retarded. 



Phase I succeeded in training the intern physical 
education teachers involved, as evidenced by the 
fact that all were licensed by the Wisconsin Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and all took positions in 
the Fall of 1970 as physical education teachers 
working with the mentally retarded. 

A publication was made available from the Wiscon- 
sin Department of Public Instruction. This publica- 
tion included a summary of the Phase I Project, 
identification of aspects or components of a physi- 
cal education program, behavioral objectives for 
these components and curricular patterns for pro- 
gramming. 



Phase il of the Title Vl-B project conc'sted of a 
year-long comprehensive program of physical edu- 
cation and recreation for the transitional and educa- 
ble mentally retarded students of the Riverview School 
during the 1970-71 school year. Curricular patterns, 
program content, behavioral objectives and activi- 
ties, as suggested by Phase I of the Project, were 
expanded and implemented in the Riverview School 
program. An entire school-year's program of physi- 
cal education and recreation for the mentally re- 
tarded pupils of the Riverview School was devel- 
oped and conducted. 

Phase II of the Project had as one of its goals the 
identification of successful physical education ac- 
tivities which would meet the needs of the retarded 
and relate to the behavioral objectives set forth in 
Phase I. This was accomplished at the transitional 
levels and at the three educable mentally retarded 
levels, namely primary, intermediate and junior high. 

Evaluation and measurement of pupil progress in 
the development of physical fitness were accom- 
plished through the administration of the Special 
Fitness Test, developed and published by the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation. Fundamental movement patterns and 
skills were assessed through the medium of video 
taping. Tests of basic motor skills were used oc- 
casionally in order to evaluate their inclusion in the 



evaluative process. Skills and movement patterns 
essential to participation in the various seasonal 
sports and recreational activities were evaluated 
through teacher-prepared skill tests and AAHPER 
Sports Skills Tests. 

Since the Wisconsin State Department of Public 
Instruction's EMR Curriculum — A Persisting Life 
Needs Approach does not contain a comprehensive 
section on physical education and recreation ac- 
tivities. Phase II developed such units on some of 
the successful activities conducted during the year- 
long project. Examples of these may be found later 
in this publication. 

Phase II of the Title Vl-B Project produced a library 
of video tape recordings which were of value to the 
physical education staff at the Riverview School. 
After editing, it is expected that these tapes will be 
made available to interested physical educators, 
special educators and other professional personnel 
who are currently or who will be working with the 
mentally retarded in the area of physical education 
and recreation. 

Following completion of Phase II, it was intended 
that the Riverview School would disseminate per- 
tinent information to interested individuals, groups 
and agencies. The preparation of this publication 
fulfills this last expectation. 
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Part I 

The Mentally Retarded Child and Physical Education 



Part I sets the atmosphere for the entire publication. The discussion of ' Physical 
Education" includes its philosophy and purposes, characteristics of a sound pro- 
gram and recent trends. A definition of mental retardation and characteristics of 
the retarded child, both transitional and educable, are reviewed in *The Mentally 
Retarded Child." "Physical Education for the Mentally Retarded" relates the 
first two parts with this project. The Title Vl-B project on physical education 
and recrsation for the mentally retarded school population in Manitowoc, Wis- 
consin, is examined in "Physical Education at Riverview School." Program plan- 
ning considerations, characteristics and implications for the Riverview School 
program and teaching suggestions are also explored. "Tests and Measurements" 
concludes this section. 



Physical Education 

Physical education is that phase of the total educa- 
tive process which contributes to the total fitness, 
growth, development and skill acquisition of the 
child, primarily through movement-oriented experi- 
ences. Physical education, then, is education of, by 
and through human movement. As an integral part 
of education, it has the same general goal: the opti- 
mum development of each individual so that he may 
lead an enriched and abundant life. 

Philosophy 

Physical education is both a means and an end. 
As a means it provides a medium for optimum 
growth and development of the child. Through di- 
rected, purposeful and exploratory activity, centered 
around the total body, the child has an opportunity 
to learn more about himself and his environment. 
He is able to explore his environment by reacting 
to and through his senses, by moving about and 
by manipulating objects. The child has the oppor- 
tunity to acquire maximum motor development and 
control; positive body-Image and self-concept; com- 
municative skills; creativity and the ability to solve 
movement problems. He has the opportunity to 
practice and improve skills which are essential to 
the learning process. 

Physical education is an end in itself because physi- 
cal fitness and the acquisition of desirable move- 
ment skills are needed for full living. With the in- 
evitable shortening of the work week, more adults 
than ever before will have extra leisure time. Physi- 
cal education in the school setting can provide the 
necessary guidance and appropriate skills for using 
these leisure hours wisely and constructively. 

Purposes of Physical Education 

A list of the major purposes of a program of physi- 
cal education includes the development of the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Basic muscular strengths and the coordinations 
essential to fundamental movement skills. 

2. Correct postural habits and the ability to relax. 

3. Mastery of physical skills with the capacity for 
sustained effort through exercise of large 
muscles and vigorous play. 



4. Body poise and creativity in motion through 
enjoyable rhythmic activities. 

5. Sufficient skill in motor activities to allow for 
pleasure and satisfaction in participation. 

6. The individual's interest in maintaining his own 
optimum physical, mental, social and emotional 
well-being. 

7. The individual's desire to appreciate and mas- 
ter worthwhile recreational skills. 

8. Social integration of each individual within the 
group through activities which provide social 
group interaction. 

9. Emotional stability through frequent and vig- 
orous participation in activities which provide 
the opportunity for experiencinc, success and 
satisfaction. 

10. Desirable social attitudes inherent in group in- 
teraction, such as leaaership and followership; 
subordination of the individual for the welfare 
of the group; generosity to opponents; toler- 
ance toward peers of different races, creeds or 
physical abilities. 

11. A sense of individual and group responsibility 
for civic behavior on the playground, in the 
school and in the community. 

12. Courage, initiative, alertness, self-control and 
cooperation in group games and individual 
games. 

13. Attitudes and habits which re:lect a knowledge 
of safe and healthful behavior 

Characteristics of a Sound 
Physical Education Program 

A program of physical education and recreation 
which has the following characteristics may be con- 
sidered sound. 

1. Development of not only the muscles and or- 
gans, but the total child, physically, mentally, 
emotionally and socially. 

2. Coordination with the school health program to 
ensure development of the optimum health of 
each child. 

3. Provision of friendly and sociable contacts of 
playdays, intramural leagues and recreational 
meets or contests, as well as appropriate com- 
petitive challenges. 

4. Development of the skills and knowledges nec- 
essary if the child is to safely cope with the 



physical hazards which he may encounter in 

his environment. 
5 Correlation with the school and community 

recreation programs. 
6. Provisions for healthful social growth through 

coeducational activities. 

Recent Trends in 
Physical Education 

Traditionally, physical education programs were 
largely based upon a sports-oriented curriculum. 
Too often the elementary and junior high programs 
were more or less a "varsity-sport factory", with 
the most capable or athletic students receiving most 
of the benefit. Students were required to engage in 
seasonal competitive sports or in group activities 
designed to develop total organic fitness. Sports 
skills were developed in logical sequencial order — 
from basic motor skills through lead-up activities 
to the finished athlete, capable of competing at a 
high-skill level. Those students who found difficulty 
with even the basic rudimentary motor skills were 
forgotten or lost along the way. They were con- 
sidered clumsy, awkward and uncoordinated — 
someone who hindered the progress of the rest of 
the class. Little thought was given as to why they 
were deficient in skills and abilities. 

Only in recent years have physical educators heed- 
ed the criticisms an'd questions asked about the 
direction and purposes of such programs. Research- 
ers have found that underlying the development of 
fundamental motor skills and abilities are many fac- 
tors which determine the progress of the individual 
in acquiring these skills. Among them are motiva- 
tion, readiness to learn and sensory- and perceptual- 
motor difficulties. Increasing evidence points to the 
fact that perceptual-motor competency is closely 
associated with academic learning, particularly read- 
ing readiness and achievement. It is thought that 
perceptual-motor training aids in the development 
of reading skills, as well as in developing basic mo- 
tor skills. Other terms appearing on the physical 
education scene have included motor patterning, 
movement exploration, motor education, as well as 
the previously mentioned sensory- and perceptual- 
motor training. These appear to prove that the 
curricular content of physical education programs 
is changing, particularly at the elementary school 
level. 

The formulation of the various theories, laws, and 
principles of perceptual-motor development was 
initially intended for use with normal children who 
were experiencing difficulties in reading and other 
academic skills or In certain movement-oriented 
activities. Most theorists support their claims by 
the fact that early motor development in children 
follows an orderly sequence of events. Difficulties 
in basic motor skills can be traced back to a missed 
step in the progression which ultimately affects 



academic skill development and achievement, the 
goal of perceptual-motor training programs. 

Neurological Organization Theory 

Doman-Delacato and others base their system of 
training on the theory of neurological organization. 
They are concerned primarily with children who are 
or who have been diagnosed as brain-damaged. 
Their theory is based upon the assumption that 
every individual passes through a definite sequence 
of steps during sensony-motor-cognitive develop- 
ment. Should any of these steps be omitted, the 
neurological organization of that individual may be 
faulty and the individual may exhibit certain diffi- 
culties in mobility, vision, audition and communica- 
tive skills. Treatment involves a series of replicated 
motor patterns designed to reproduce the normal 
activity of undeveloped or damaged part of the brain. 

Proponents of the neurological organization theory 
have frequently reported large, dramatic gains in the 
cognitive or intellectual functioning of individuals 
who have undergone the program of patterned ac- 
tivity. Frequent and just criticisms have been made 
of these studies, mainly on their failure 'to apply 
even the simplest elements of experimental and/or 
statistical design. Clear-cut proof of the benefits 
of planned programs of "neurological organization" 
upon cognitive or intellectual development in the 
individual has yet to be established. 

Perceptual-Motor Theory 

The work of Dr. Newell Kephart has greatly influ- 
enced the direction of perceptual-motor training 
programs In the nation's schools. Kephart bases 
his approach to training upon his "Perceptual-Motor 
Theory." His program Is similar to that of the "neu- 
rological organization" theorists in that he stresses 
the importance of motor experiences in the total 
education of the child. It differs since he does not 
advocate the imposition of patterns on the central 
nervous system through structured movements. 
Kephart regards the cause of learning problems as 
a breakdown in stimulus-response, causing incom- 
plete correction of perceptual errors. His training 
program frequently takes the child back to basic 
motor patterns, recapitulating the patterns upon 
wh'ch behavior is built. 

Dr. Bryant Cratt/s approach is veiy similar to Kep- 
harts*. Cratty believes that movement io the funda- 
mental dimension of all human behavior. Movement 
enables man to explore and survive In his environ- 
ment. The basic difference of Cratty's philosophy 
from Kepharts* Is that Cratty believes movement is 
a means to learning. Specific perceptual-motor 
tasks are used to enhance the learning process. 

Dr. Ray Barsch evolved twelve dimensions which 
might serve as areas of developmental concern in 
building a curriculum: (1) muscular strength; (2) 
dynamic balance; (3) body awareness; (4) spatial 



awareness; (5) tactual dynamics; (6) kinesthesia. 
(7) auditory dynamics; (8) visua' dynamics; (9) bi- 
laterahty; (10) rhythmics; (11) flexibility; and (12) 
motor planning. Barsch named his theory ''movi- 
genic curriculum." His premise^held that a move- 
ment-oriented efficiency supplement to a regular 
curriculum has promise in making a significant con- 
tribution to the optimal achievement of children 
with learning disorders. It is not known if Barsch's 
"movigenic curriculum" has ever been implemented 
into a special education curriculum for the retarded. 
Readers are encouraged to obtain a copy of 
Barsch's publication and view his film for possible 
implementation in their programs. To obtain a copy 
of Movigenic Curriculum, Bulletin No. 25, contact 
the State Department of Public Instruction, Division 
for Handicapped Children's Services, 126 Langdon 
Street, Madison, Wisconsin. His 45 minute film "The 
Movigenic Curriculum" which depicts the classroom 
activities involved under Barsch's twelve dimensions 
is available from the Bureau of Audio-Visual In- 
struction, The University of Wisconsin, 1312 West 
Johnson Street, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Another perceptual-motor training program which 
has been widely adopted is the Frostig Visual- 
Perceptual Training Program developed by Mari- 
anne Frostig. She assumes that reading ability 
depends upon visual-perceptual skills. The Frostig 
Developmental List of Visual Perception is used to 
identify the child with visual-perceptual difficulties. 
Frostig's test has five areas designed to account 
for specific problems common to children with 
reading disabilities. The areas are: (1) visual-motor 
coordination; (2) position in space; (3) spatial re- 
lationships; (4) perceptual consistency; and (5) 
figure-ground perception. Work sheets are used with 
the identified child in order to improve difficulties 
exhibited in any or all of the five abilities. The physi- 
cal educator may be able to work hand-in-hand with 




the classroom teacher in developing the visual- 
motor area, using the Frostig materials. 

Special Physical Education 

In May of 1965, the Project on Recreation and Fit- 
ness for the Retarded, a division of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation was formed. Its main goal was to aid in 
developing comprehensive programs of physical 
education and recreation for the mentally retarded 
of our nation. Through financial assistance from the 
Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr. Foundation, matching-funds 
grants were made available for the establishment 
of pilot programs across the nation. The State of 
Wisconsin was especially fortunate in that two Wis- 
consin schools were recipients of the grants — 
St. Coletta School, Jefferson, and the Walworth 
County Special School, Elkhorn. 

Dr. Julian Stein headed the Project on Recreation 
and Fitness for the Retarded from its inception. Dr. 
Stein ha? since become Consultant, Program for 
the iiardicapped, which now includes the Project 
and others similar to it, for all handicaps. 

□ r. Stein is well aware of the works of the afore- 
mentioned theorists. He feels, as do the writerG of 
this publication, that all the theories presented may 
have some merit in planning a program of physical 
education and recreation for the retarded. It is up 
to the individual special educator or physical edu- 
cator to critically examine and evaluate the works 
presented. He must decide whether or not any of 
the programs warrant inciusioi in his own particular 
program. 

Dr. Stein believes in the eclectic approach — study 
the literature and available programs and take from 
each that component or components which may 
prove useful in one's own program. Stein believes 
that physical education for the mentally retarded 
does not require drastically different content than 
the regular physical education program for the 
non-retarded. The real difference is in the teacher's 
consideration of the special needs of the retarded 
child and techniques to meet these special needs, 
abilities and interests of the individual so that each 
can reach h's maximum level of independence. 

The Mentally Retarded Child 

Children vary tremendously in the degree of intel- 
lectual capacity with which they function, ranging 
from extremely inferior to extremely superior levels. 
Although there have always oeen children with 
limited intellectual capacity, only in recent years 
has a more adequate recognition of the nature of 
their specific characteristics and problems been 
developed. 

There appears to be a lack of uniformity in the use 
of terms or "labels" to describe those individuals 
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who exhibit retarded mental development, which 
has led to considerable confusion amonq the pro- 
fessional disciplmes which are concerned with the 
problem (medical, psychological, educational, so- 
cial and legal). 

Definition of Mental Retardation 

The American Association on Mental Deficiency de- 
scribes mental retardation as: **subaverage general 
intellectual functioning, which originates during the 
developmental period and is associated with Im- 
pairment in adaptive behavior." In less technical 
terms, the mentally retarded child is one who from 
childhood experiences unusual difficulty in learn- 
ing and is relatively ineffective in the application of 
what he has learned to the problems of everyday 
living. He requires special training and guidance 
to mai<e the most of his capabilities, whatever they 
ma/ be. 

Over the years, many "labels" have been applied 
to the child who exhibits limited intellectual ca- 
pacity. Today, the degree of retardation, as meas- 
ured by individual intelligence tests, is used to 
designate the degree to which retarded individuals 
differ from "normals" and from other retardates. 



with increasing age may indicate that motivation 
(or the lack of it) is an important modifier of per- 
formance in late childhood or early adolescence. 

Educable Mentally Retarded 

The educable child will usually have the capacity 
to acquire academic skills of the fourth to sixth 
grade level, pre-vocational skills, a moderate de- 
gree of social adjustment and a satisfactory ability 
for self-support. Educable mentally retarded chil- 
dren fall within the 50 to 80 I.Q. range, as estab- 
lished by the State of Wisconsin. Educable mentally 
retarded children can be educated sufficiently for 
je-entry into the mainstream of society. Most are 
able to take their place in the world of work after 
completing an educational program in the school 
setting. 

Characr«;.idtics of the 
Mentally Retarded 

In planning any type of educational program for 
the mentally retarded, whether transitional or edu- 
cable, the educator must know some of the char- 
acteristic peculiar to retarded children. With this 
knowledge of the children for whom the program is 
being planned, he will be better able to plan a pro- 
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Trainable or Transitional 
Mentally Retarded 

These children can acquire basic skills of self- 
care, social adjustment to the home and neighbor- 
hood, oral communication and a degree of economic 
usefulness in a sheltered workshop situation. The 
State of Wisconsin categorizes these children for 
educational purposes as being in the intelligence 
quotient or I.Q. range from 35 to 50. The term 
'Trainable' ha:- recently evolved into the term 
Transitional' which will be used in all further dis- 
cussions of children in this I.Q. range. 

Of the children in the Transitional level, perhaps 
one-third to one-half are estimated to exhibit Down's 
Syndrome of Mongolism. These children experience 
the most severe movement problems, which appear 
to be relatively unaffected with maturity. The re- 
maining children in the Transitional category have 
many of the same difficulties as the Mongoloid, but 
to a lesser degree. Observable decreases in ability,.,^ 



gram designed to cope with their limitations and 
needs. 

Although the oft-used cliche "the retarded child is 
more like than unlike his non-retarded peers" is 
true in certain respects, ha does exhibit some char- 
actenstics which are not typical of the majority of 
the "normal" population. For the purposes of the 
Title Vl-B Project at Manitowoc, only those char- 
acteristics which have implications in planning a 
comprehensive program of physical education and 
recreation will be discussed below. This list is not 
intended to be all-inclusive. Not all retarded chil- 
dren will exhibit these characteristics, and those 
Who do. will possess them in varying degrees. 

Many retarded children exhibit signs of below- 
average motor coordination in both gross and fine 
motor activities. This may be the result of strength 
and flexibility deficiencies, coupled with a poor 
body-image or self-concept. 
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The performance of retarded children tends to lag 
two to four years behind that of his normal peers. 
This may not be entirely due to lack of motor 
ability. Often, a complex motor skill involves an 
associated intellectual action which may limit the 
motor performance of the mentally retarded child. 

Research by various mvestigators has shown that 
retarded children score v;ell below the national age 
norms of normal children on tests of physical fit- 
ness. This "physical retardation" may not be di- 
80^' caused by the accompanying mental retar- 
j'' n. Too often, it is the result of isolation from 
pe .fs in group play situations during early child- 
hood or from the exclusion o* the retarded child 
from a sound program of physical education and 
recreat'on during his school years. Other factors 
which may be responsible for the retarded child's 
physical short-comings include complexity of games, 
over-protection by parents, a lack of confidence in 
exploring unfamiliar activities, a lack of skill and 
perceptual-motor difficulties. 

Physical Education for the 
Mentally Retarded 

Most children exhibit the need for play during their 
developmental years. As they play, they not only 
experience fun and satisfaction, but usually develop 
physically, mentally and socially. Mentally retarded 
children, especially, need play if they are to develop 
those skills, knov;ledges and attitudes necessary to 
make them a worthy member of their society. How- 
ever, retarded children often do not play spon- 
taneously. They must be taught to play. Far too 
many retarded boys and girls have this avenue of 
happiness and success closed to them, because 
they have been excluded from the play experiences 
which so many non-retarded children have open 
to them. 

Retarded children can grow and learn through play 
in every area of development, just as normal chil- 
dren do. Perhaps the only difference is in the levels 
of achievement. They may be handicapped by poor 
physical coordination, poor communicative ability 
and perceptual-motor difficulties in addition to, or 
as part of, mental retardation. These factors may 
make it necessary to teach the retarded child in a 
slightly different way from teaching normal children. 

The TitI , Vl-B Project on physical education and 
recreation for the mentally retarded, conducted at 
the Riverview School in Manitowoc, Wisconsin dur- 
ing the 1970-71 school year was concerned with 
the development of a comprehensive program of 
physical education and recreation, especially de- 
signed to meet the needs o^ its mentally retarded 
school population. It was not designed to be "an 
old book with a new cover." Certainly the goals and 
program content paralleled those of programs for 



the non-retardod. The premise was that the River- 
view program would differ in its emphasis on cer- 
tain portions of the total physical education and 
recreation program, and in its teaching techniques 
and approaches. 

Physical Education at 
Riverview School 

Riverview School is a day campus facility serving 
the mentally handicapped school population from 
the Manitowoc, Mishicot, Reedsville, Two Rivers 
and Valders School Districts in Manitowoc County. 
The school was occupied by children for the first 
time in September, 1970 and offers a gymnasium, 
therapeutic pool and multi-purpose room as indoor 
teaching stations for physical education and recrea- 
tion activities. The school is constructed on a six- 
teen acre site which provides ample area for out- 
door physical education and recreation activities. 

The school population is comprised of transitional 
(trainable) mentally handicapped youngsters from 
ages five through twenty and educable mentally 
handicapped children from ages five through junior 
high level. The educable youngslers then enter sec- 
ondary special education programs in their respec- 
tive high school. 

A major aim of the physical education program at 
Riverview School is to provide a directed program 
in which every ycjngster will develop skills and 
fitness commensurate with each individual's ability. 
Activities will be designed to provide maximum op- 
portunity for the youngster to develop desirable 
self concept, social, emotional and leisure time 
skills. The ultimate objective of this program is that 
the retardate will become an economically and 
socially productive member of his community. 

Another major aim of the physical education pro- 
gram is to prepare those educable, mentally handi- 
capped youngsters, who will eventually transfer to 
a regular school program or a secondary special 
education program for the requirements in physical 
education and recreation which is designed for the 
normal school population. Educable youngsters will 
participate in intramural sports at Riverview School 
and shall participate in interscholastic athletics in 
their regular school programs if they possess the 
necessary skills to compete at this level. 

Another major aim is to provide opportunities for 
the youngsters at Riverview School to develop the 
necessary skills, social and physical, to participate 
in activities which are commonly carried out in 
their home neighborhoods. These youngsters must 
be encouraged to maintain their peer relationship in 
their local communities and physical education and 
recreation can definitely promote this social inter- 
action and acceptance. 
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Considerations in Program Planning 

Physical characteristics of the mentally retarded 
have been discussed previously. In planning a truly 
comprehensive program of physical education and 
recreation for the mentally retarded, developmental 
characteristics of these children at the various levels 
must be taken into consideration. The reader will 
note that the following charts present the char- 
acteristics with accompanying implications for 
physical education programs. 



— primary, age 5-10; intermediate, age 11-13; and 
junior high, age 14-16. Separate charts will be 
found for each age level of educable students. 



V 



Transitional mentally retarded refer to those stu- 
dents in the Riverview School who are in the 35 to 
50 I.Q. range. Although the school has divided its 
transitional population into four levels according to 
chronological age — primary, age 5-8; intermediate, 
age 9-12; junior high, age 13-15; and secondary, age 
16-20 — the chart lists characteristics which are 
prevalent in transitional students of all age levels. 

The educable mentally retarded at Riverview School, 
who fall within the 50 to 80 I.Q. range, have been 
categorized into three levels by chronological age 




TRANSITIONAL (TMR) 



Characteristics 
Lack communicative ability. 

Show little interes'i in play. 
Self-help or self-care skills poor. 
Physical fitness very poor, tire easily. 

Little sex differences in interest. 

Basic motor skills lacking. 

Attention span short, especially younger TMR. 

Seek physical affection. 

Self-centered. 

Lack social graces and courtesies. 
Cannot think abstractly. 

Not curious about what the body can do (self-image). 

Not naturally rhythmical. 
Perceptual-motor difficulties. 
Mental ability severely limited. 



Implications for Physical Education 

Teach an understanding of simple commands, suSh as go, 
stop, line up, etc. 

Must be taught how to play. Motivation important. 

Teach personal hygiene, dressing, shoe tying, etc. 

Stress building of strength, power, agility, flexibility. Daily 
program of physical activity with frequent rest intervals. 

Identical activities for boys and girls. 

Stress building of basic fundamental skills. 

Minimal directions, frequent change in activities, games of 
low organization. 

Show praise, encouragement through physical means, 
such as pat on the back, hand shake, head rub. etc. 

Improve social interaction through small group play. 

Teach basic social graces, wailing for turns, respect for 
others. 

Learn through imitation, concrete examples. 

Movement exploration of the world about, self-testing 
activities. 

Simple imitative rhythms, singing games. 
Basic perceptual motor activities. 

Slay with activities for longer periods of time before 
changing. They do not mind repetition. 
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PRIMARY 



Characteristics 

Still active, attention span longer, showing interest in 
group play. 

Likes physical contact. 

Enjoys rhythms, especially girls. 
Developing more skills and interest in skills. 

Eye-hand coordination improving. 

Perceptual-motor difficulties less evident. 

Becoming more interested in sports. 
Self-image improving. 
Seek recognition. 

Retention of teachings longer. 
Reaction time improving. 



Implications for Physical Education 

Daily large muscle activity program, group play, introduc- 
tion of team-play concept through relays, competition not 
stressed but present to a degree. 

Dodgeball-type games, rough-and-tumble games of low- 
organization. 

Creative rhythms, singing games, very simple folk dances. 

Basic movement activities, introduce organized practice 
of skills. 

Continued manipulation of objects. Greater emphasis on 
fine-motor activities. 

Continued perceptual-motor work — right, left, unilateral, 
bilateral and cross-lateral movements. 

Introduce basic sports skills and simple lead-up activities 

More challenge need through self-testing activities. 

Provide opportunities to achieve success and activities 
which require some responsibility and self-direction. 

Less repetition required. 

Activities which promote quick reactions. 



INTERMEDIATE 



Characteristics 



Steady growth — girls more rapidly than boys. Boys more 
interested in game skills. Tire easily. 



Personal hygiene important. 
Competitive spirit shown. 
Sports interest 

Little interest in opposite sex. May develop antagonism. 

More responsible. 

Desire to succeed. 

Posture problems may appear. 

Rapid, uneven growth with coordination being affected. 
Girls develop different interests than boys. 



Implications for Physical Education 
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Continued daily vigorous activities with fewer rest periods. 
Separate sexes for most activities. Stress correct move- 
ment fundamentals and posture. 

Showers following physical activity. Considerations must 
ba made for girls reaching puberty. 

Need competition through individual, dual and team sports 
as v;ell as combatives. 

Teach seasonal sports with emphasis on lead-up games 
and variety. 

Some coeducation activities, social customs and cour- 
tesies through folk and simple square dances. 

Establish rules and regulations. Allow for more self- 
direction and self-governing of games. 

Stress physical fitness as being essential. Set easily at- 
tained goals. Avoid frustration through failure. 

Stress good posture. Special posture instruction may be 
necessary. 

Allow for individual differences in coordination. 

Stress poise, grace, in movement for girls. Boys need 
rough games requiring bodily contact, strength. 
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JUNIOR HIGH 



Characteristics 
More active, endurance level increased. 

Sex differences more pronounced. Antagonism toward 
opposite sex more apparent. 



Individual differences more apparent . 



Desire to develop new and more complex skills. 
Leadership and followership 

May exhibit inappropriate means of expressing emotions. 
Democratic practices. 

May be moody, lazy, uncooperative, rebellious, boisterous, 
overly-aggressive. 



Need to think critical, develop self-image, and problem- 
solve. 



Implications --r Physical Education 

Daily periods of vigorous activities of longer duration with 
periods of less vigorous activities interspersed. 

Segregated activities for boys and girls and activities 
which meet special interests of boys and girls together. 
Opportunities to learn respect for others. 

Physical activities suitable for each boy and girl and 
opportunities for each to participate with others of com- 
parable ability. 

Opportunity for analysis of present level of skill and di- 
rection in improving that level. 

Opportunities to lead or have greater responsibility, to 
follow by being a member of a "team". 

Stress sportsmaTiship, winning and losing. 

Allow pupils to express opinions, participate in rule and 
regulation planning, elect captains, etc. 

Teacher should be warm, show affection and have a 
sense of humor, giving frequent assurance, encourage- 
ment and praise for accomplishments. 

Allow evaluation of one's skills, level of accomplishment, 
self-appraisal. 



Teaching Suggestions with 
the Retarded 

Experience in teaching the mentally retarded in the 
area of physical education and recreation will re- 
veal certain unique techniques, methods or ap- 
proaches which work better than others.' The fol- 
lowing teaching suggestions have been "lifted" from 
the literature or are the result of teaching experi- 
ence with the retarded, and are slanted toward the 
teaching of physical education and recreation ac- 
tivities. 

1. Progress slowly, offering familiar skills and ac- 
tivities first. Repetition is often necessary for 
reinforcement of learning. 

2. New activities and skills should be introduced 
early in the class period while the youngsters 
are still fresh. 

3. Directions must be clear and concise, with 
demonstrations given by the teacher or ca- 
pable student when necessary. 

4. Keep each child active. Avoid elimination-type 
games of low-organization. Provide each child 
with an object or implement when teaching 
manipulative skills. Avoid waiting in line. 

5. Set easily attainable goals with the idea of 
success and not failure in mind. Frequent praise 
and assurance should be given. 



6. Allow for some choice of activities and release 
of creativity. Class should be structured, yet 
have flexibility and freedom. 

7. When determining an approach to use or an 
activity to include, consider chronological age 
as well as mental age to avoid insulting stu- 
dents with "baby" games or activities. 

8. Keep fun in fundamentals. Rote drill need not 
be used if suitable enjoyable drills or relays 
will accomplish the same end. 

9. Retarded children, especially the transitional 
students, are great imitators. Teach through in- 
direction as well as direction. 

10. To ensure teams of comparable ability in team 
activities, avoid choosing of sides by students. 
The teacher is often the best judge of skills 
and abilities of his students. 

11. Do not use "imaginary markings or boundaries." 
It takes only a few moments to make a court 
or play area. Have all necessary equipment or 
apparatus on hand at the start of an activity, 

12. If at all possible, avoid the use of a whistle. 
With orientation, students will respond just as 
readily to a hand clap or raising of the arm. 

13. Work on one aspect of a skill or activity at a 
time. By concentrating on only one task, the 
retardate can focus all of his attention on per- 
forming that task and is less likely to become 
confused and fail. 
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14. Encourage controlled verbalization of the chil- 
dren while performing movement-oriented ac- 
tivities. 

15. Conclude a physical education period with a 
"fun" activity. Often a simple tag game or run- 
ning game will enable the children to leave the 
class with "a good taste in their month'', anx- 
ious to return the following day. 

Tests and Measurements 

Evaluation is a constant procedure of determining 
where an individual is in relation to established 
values or goals, and the use of this info-mation in 
re-directing efforts to attain the values and goals. 

Instruments of evaluation cover a broad spectrum — 
from simple performance achievement tests to writ- 
ten objective tests. They include motor perform- 
ance tests, perceptual-motor surveys, tests of physi- 
cal fitness, sports skills tests, rating scales, per- 
formance charts, anecdotal records, check lists and 
social inventories, to name a few. 

USES Results or findings from the various tests 
and evaluative devices can be used by the physical 
educator to classify students homogeneously; to 
determine the individual student's status in regard 
to fitness, skill proficiency and social competencies; 
to measure progress or retrogression; and to pro- 
vide an objective means of marking or grading, if 
required by the school. 

Evaluating Tests 

Before a test can be considered for inclusion in a 
program, the teacher must examine it to determine 
if it has been constructed scientifically and if it does 
an accurate job of measuring what it is designed to 
measure. The criteria used to evaluate a test in- 
clude: 

1. RELIABILITY This refers to the consistency of 
test results for any given test. For example, if 
a test were administered by a teacher to a 
group of students on two separate days, would 
the test results be similar on the second day 
to those obtained on the first day? (same teach- 
er; same group) 

2. OBJECTIVITY Identical in meaning to relia- 
bility, except that a different instructor admin- 
isters the test on the second day. Will the two 
test administrators agree when using the same 
test on the same group? 

3. VALIDITY Does the test really measure what 
it purports to measure? Are the individuals who 
score highest on the test really the best per- 
formers? 

4. NORMS These are standards to which an ob- 
tained score may be compared. The physical 
educator who teaches the retarded must know 
if the norms for a given test are designed for 
"normals" or the mentally retarded. 




5. ADMINISTRATIVE EASE To be feasible for in- 
clusion in the program, a test must be economi- 
cal in terms of cost and time required for its 
administration. 



Testing at Riverview School 

Riverview School used the AAHPER Special Fitness 
Test to measure the physical fitness of its transi- 
tional and educable students during the 1970-1971 
school year. The seven-item test was administered 
to the students in the fall of 1970 and again in the 
spring of 1971. Significance of gains has not been 
statistically analyzed, but an observable increase 
in the percentile score for most students on the test 
were noted. 

Certain problems or difficulties arose in administer- 
ing the Special Fitness Test. For example, on test 
items requiring the counting of repetitions or the- 
measurement of distances thrown or jumped, the 
instructor usually had to personally do this. Timing 
of various items on the test ^^^d to be done by the 
instructor. Transitioria' stud .specially had dif- 
ficulty with the 300-yard . - whore to run, how 
far and why. 

Sports skills attainment was measured at Riverview 
School through teacher-made tests and selected 
tests from the AAHPER Sports Skills Test Series. 

Some time wao devoted to the testing of perceptual- 
motor competencies, making use of Cratty's and 
Kephart's check list of perceptual-motor behaviors. 

In summary, the physical educator working with 
transitional and educable mentally retarded children 
must carefully examine and evaluate the inclusion 
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of the various instruments of evaluation and meas- 
urement in his program, keeping in mind some of 
the considerations mentioned above. Tests and 
measurements may be applied to the program of 
physical education and recreation for the mentally 
retarded by: 

1. Determining v;hich youngsters are below av- 
erage in terms of test findings. 

2. Diagnosing deviations from normal. 

3. Constructing a program based on the child's 
needs. 

4. Retesting to determine if improvement has 
taken place. 

Testing and Measuring 
Individual Progress 

There are many evaluation scales and test instru- 
ments which may be used to assess the psycho- 
motor function and physical fitness of the mentally 
retarded. Phase I of the project used the Special 
Fitness Test as developed by the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion. The following list is not all-inclusive but merely 
a representation of some selected approaches used 
In evaluating these important aspects of function 
among educable, trainable, severely, and profound- 
ly retarded. 




TESTS OF PSYCHOMOTOR FUNCTION 

Basic Motor Test. (Donald A. Hllsendager, Dept. 
of Physical Education, Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 19122). This test consists of qualitative 
(i.e., pass-fail) and quantitative (i.e., measured) test 
items. Qualitative measures are concerned with 
fundamental motor skills; quantitative items measure 
more specific motor skills. Direct all requests for 
further Information and permission to use the test 
to Dr. Hilsendager. 

Exercises for the Mentally Retarded: How to De- 
velop Physical Functions in the Growing Child 
(Evelyn Loewendal, A. C. Croft, Inc., Swarthmore, 
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Pa. 19081). This publicatfon suggests basic prin- 
ciples for interpreting levels of physical growth and 
motor developme.'.t in mentally retarded children. 
Some appropriate exercises and physxal activities 
are described for five aifferent developmental levels, 
with a built-in evaluative Instrument and a program 
guide for pertinent activities. 

Mobility Testing of Neurological Organization 

(Ernest P. Davis, Crowley Special School, 82 East 
Delos St., St. Paul, Minn., 55107). Included are meas- 
ures of fundamental movements, perceptual-motor 
relationships, basic motor skills, and specific motor 
skills. Attention is given to social, emotional, and 
intellectual development, and the Interaction of each 
with the specific motor traits. Some of these ap- 
proaches are included In The Ernie Davis Lesson 
Plans Book (St. Paul, Minn.: H. M. Smyth Co., Inc. 
1965). 

Motor Perceptual Survey (Matthew E. Sullivan, 
Physical Education Consultant, Special School Dis- 
trict of St. Louis County, 9820 Manchester Rd., Rock 
Hill, Mo. 63119). Test Items are classified under 
general headings of balance, self-awareness, spatial 
orientation, and related areas. Survey can be ad- 
ministered as part of class routine. 

Movement Pattern Checklists (Barbara B. Godfrey 
and Margaret M. Thompson, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo. 65201). These checklists evaluate 
the major basic human movement functions and are 
intended to give a status assessment of patterns 
fundamental to human performance which form the 
foundation for human movement. These checklists 
are suitable for use by either trained or untrained 
personnel. 

Oseretsky Tests of Motor Proficiency (Educational 
Test Bureau, Educational Publishers, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.). A maturation scale of motor pro- 
ficiency resembling the BInet Intelligence Scale in 
construction. Several revisions have been made by 
American investigators. The test must be adminis- 
tered individually and requires at least 45 minutes 
per person. 

The Perceptual-Motor Attributes of Mentally Re- 
tarded Children and Youth (Bryant J. Cratty, Dept. 
of Physical Education, University of California at 
Los Angeles, Los Angeles, Calif. 90024). Report of 
a study sponsored by the Mental Retardation Serv- 
ices Board of Los Angeles County. Test items are 
listed for two levels in each of six categories (body 
perception, gross agility, balance, locomotor agility, 
throwing and tracking). Suitable for use with edu- 
cates, trainables, educationally handicapped and 
Mongoloids. 

A Program of Developmental Motor Activities for 
Retarded Children (Louis Bowers, Dept. of Physical 
Education, University of South Flonda, Tampa 
33620). This program contains measures of neuro- 



logical fitness and a developmental program in- 
volving movement exploration, balance, trampoline, 
■»nd perceptual activities. 

The Purdue Perceptual-Motor Survey (Eugene G. 
Roach and Newell C. Kephart, Charles E. Merrill 
Books, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, 1966). Book contains 
procedures for administering and scoring the sur- 
vey, which includes a variety of perceptual-motor 
test items. 

TESTS OF PHYSICAL FITNESS 

Kraus-Weber Test of Minimum Muscular Fitness 

(Hans Kraus and Ruth Hirschland, '^Minimum Muscu- 
lar Fitness Test in School Children," Research 
Quarterly 25: 178-188, May 1965). Tests of minimum 
muscular fitness which determine whether an in- 
dividual has strength and flexibility in parts of the 
body upon which demands are made in normal daily 
living. Items include measures of strength of ab- 
dominal and psoas muscles, upper and lower back 
muscles, and flexibility of back and hamstring 
muscles. 

Physical Fitness for the Mentally Retarded (Frank 
J. Hayden, distributed by Information Center-Recrea- 
tion Center for the Handicapped, c/o Little Grassy 
Facilities, Southern Illinois University, Carbondale 
62901). Battery of eight test items which assess 
levels of muscular and o'-ganic fitness. Age norms 
(8-17 years of age) according to sex for each item 
of the battery are included for the trainable retarded. 

Physical Fitness Test Battery for Mentally Retarded 
(Hollis Fait, School of Physical Education, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 06268). Battery 
of siA items considered appropriate for both train- 
able and educable mentally retarded youngsters. 

Special Fitness Test (American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036). An 
adaptation of the original Youth Fitness Test in 
which three of the seven test items have been modi- 
fied and standards have been determined from 
norms based on a large national sample of educable 
mentally retarded cliiia.'en. 

DEVELOPMENTAL PROFILES 

Denver Developmental Screening Test (University 
of Colorado Medical Center, Denver, Colorado 
80220). Test devised and standardized to provide a 
simple, clinically useful tool to assist in the early 
detection of children with serious developmental 
delays. 

T.M.R. Performance Profile (Reporting Service for 
Exceptional Children, 563 Westview Ave., Ridgefield, 
New Jersey 07657). Evaluation scale, based on 
teacher observation, presents graphically the cur- 
rent status of an individual child, helps the teacher 



evaluate more really existing needs, plan for in- 
dividual growth and record change and develop- 
ment. Various indexes make it possible to evaluate 
one major area against another and to assess prog- 
ress in the various areas from year to year. They 
also publish an E.M.R. Performance Profile. 

A Special Diagnostic Battery of Recreative Func- 
tioning for the Trainable Mentally Retarded (de- 
veloped by Jean Mundy, Dept. of Recreation, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee 32306). Instrument 
measures skills, abilities, pnd competencies needed 
by an individual it ne is to participate in different 
recreational activities with success.' 

Nelson Reaction Timer 

Nelson's Reaction Timer is an instrument designed 
to test reaction time, speed of movement and re- 
sponse accuracy. Copyrighted in 1965, the Nelson 
Reaction Timer resembles a yardstick. Utilizing the 
Law of Gravity, the stick is calibrated in ninute dis- 
tance units, reprec. nting the fall of the stick in 
thousandths of a se^iond. 

The subject is seated at a table with h's dominant 
arm and hand resting on the table. The examiner 
holds the stick vertically aloft with its lower eno 
between, but not touching the subject's thumb and 
forefinger. The subject intensely studies the .stick 
and when it is released by the examiner, he grasps 
the falling stick. Noting the reaction time from the 
stick's marking, the examiner repeats the procedure 
for a total of twenty trials, recording the results of 
each individual trial. The five slowest and the five 
fastest of the trials are discarded; then the middle 
ten trials are averaged. This average is considered 
the subject's scor^^ for the test. 

In the opinion of these writers, the Nelson Reaction 
Timer lacks adrrJnistrative ease, a most important 
factor in considering any evaluative device. The 
fact that the subject must be isolated from the 
group and the procedure of dropping the stick 
twenty times, recording each trial, raises the ques- 
tion of whether or not the physical educator has 
the time for its use. Perhaps, through the use of 
teacher aides or volunteer help, the Nelson Re- 
action Timer may have merit. We are not ques- 
tioning the validity of this device, only its ease of 
administration. 

Readers who may be interested in obtaining the 
Nelson Reaction Timer are encouraged to do so and 
to use it in their own situation, before accepting our 
opinion. Contact: Fred Nelson Creations, Inc., P.O. 
Box 51987, O.C.S., Lafayette, Louisiana 70505. 
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'This material was selected from Ihe book, A Guide for 
Programs in Recreation and Physical Education for the 
Mentally Retarded, whtch is nvnilnbic from the Amcrf 
can Association for Health. Physical Education and 
Recreation, 1201 SixJccnth St,. N.W , Washington, D.C. 
20036. 
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Part II 

Development Patterns and Skills 



Participation in the various activities found in a comprehensive program of 
physical education and recreation for the mentally retarded require the acquisition 
of certain fundamental patterns or skills. Part II discusses these patterns or 
skills, presenting a brief narrative, a behavioral objective, common deviations to 
watch for, and suggested developmental activities for use in developing the 
stated pattern or skill, at each level. It is expected that with the acquisition or 
mastery of the skills presented, the mentally retarded child will be capable of 
participation in the various games, activities and sports found in Part III. 



Program Considerations 

When organizing and implementing a program of 
piiysical education and recreation, certain factors or 
considerations must be taken into account by the 
instructor. Since Part II of this publication deals with 
skills or patterns to be taught, it seems appropriate 
that the discussion following relate such considera- 
tions as health and safety, perceptual-motor com- 
petencies and physical fitness, which all, in one 
way or another, have an effect on how well the 
mentally retarded child will learn the skills and 
patterns presented. The teaching of health and 
safety, perceptual-motor competencies and the de- 
velopment of physical fitness have not been taught 
as units in the Riverview School physical education 
program. Instructors have been cognizant of their 
importance and have taught or developed them as 
an integral part of other teachings. 

Health and Safety 

The physical education class or recreational ac- 
tivity period is perhaps one of the most effective 
methods of teaching health and safety to the re- 
tarded. Health and safety education cannot be a 
separate entity, divorced from the physical educa- 
tion and recreation activity period. The teaching of 
these concepts to the retarded can be accom- 
plished through direct and/or indirect learning sit- 
uations. In reality, the physical educator teaches 
health and safety concepts through daily movement- 
oriented activities where he stresses safe behavior 
and healthful self-care skills and attitudes. When 
introducing new activities or skills, he rarely fails 
to emphasis inherent dangers. Foot care, personal 
hygiene and safety can best be taught where they 
are most important — in physical education. 

Although the Riverview School physical education 
program did not teach health and safety on a unit 
basis during its initial year of operation, 1970-71, 
there can be no doubt as to whether or net he 
retarded students received some type of instrucUon 
in these two important areas. The school nurs"* and 
the home economics teacher did present a brie- 
unit to the older girls on personal hygiene and self- 
care, but the boys did not receive formal instruction. 
All students received some indirect learning of 
health and safety concepts, along with other learn- 
ings in the classrooms, gymnasium, swimming pool 
and on the playground. 

Perceptual-Motor Competencies 

Perceptual-motor competencies, per se. are not 
taught in the physical education class as an entity. 
They are inherent in many of the traditional activities 
found in a program of physical education and rec- 
reation, such as ball skill development, rope jump- 



ing, balance beam activities, manipulation of ob- 
jects, apparatus activities, fundamental rhythmic 
activities and trampoline activities. 

Theorists, such as Kephart. Cratty. Loman-Delacato 
and others appear to disagree on their terminology 
when discussing percer*ual-nctor competencies. 
Each has his own set of terms used to describe 
the factors to be developed. Generally, perceptual- 
motor theories represent the following factors: 

1. VISION Visual-motor competencies usually in- 
clude visual discrimination, figure-ground or 
tracking, depth perception and autokinetic 
movement (impression that stationary object is 
moving). 

2. AUDITION Auditory-perception includes fig- 
ure-ground, sound directionality, and rhythm 
perception. 

3. TACTILE Touch sensors in the skin. 

4. BALANCE MECHANISMS Inner ear which af- 
fect spatial orientation. 

5. PROPRIOCEPTION Body-image and body- 
awareness. 

This publication goes on record in stating that al- 
though perceptual-motor activities have become 
popular, they are not a ''cure-all" nor should entire 
class periods be devoted to their development. The 
physical educatoi should read the research and 
decide for himself if perceptual-motor competencies 
warrant a separate emphas's in the physical edu- 
cation program. These competencies can be de- 
veloped just as well through carefully selected "tra- 
ditional" physical education and recreation ac- 
tivities. 

Physical Fitness 

Physical fitness is a third area which is developed 
through indirect methods. Certainly, physical fit- 
ness can be a determinent as to how well children 
will perform or learn the fundamental patterns and 
skills essential to participation in physical education 
activities. Physical fitness development was in vogue 
m the early 1960's. This trend completely changed 
many physical education programs to the point 
where physical fitness became an end in itself 
rather than a means. Entire programs became fii- 
ness-oriented. The trend in physical education and 
recreation for the mentally retarded appears to be 
movement-oriented, that is, fundamental skills and 
patterns are taught, along with practical applica- 
tion of them to the activity program, with physical 
fitness receiving a lesser emphasis. Most programs 
make use of the Special Fitness Test, developed by 
the Project on Recreation and Fitness for the Re- 
tarded, a division of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation. This is 
a modification of the original Youth Fitness Test. 
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a seven item test of physical fitness originally de- 
signed for the non-retarded. 

The test battery Is given twice yearly, usually in the 
Fall and Spring. It has merit, in that weaknesses in 
specific components can be detected and attempts 
made to strengthen them through selected activities. 
Physical fitness components include: 

1. FLEXIBILITY Ability to move the body joints 
through various ranges of movement to pro- 
duce efficient movement and minimize Injury. 

2. STRENGTH Ability of a muscle or muscle 
group to exert force against a resistance. 

3. POWER Ability to use strength to apply force 
for effective movement of a resistance. 



4. ENDURANCE Ability to carry on sustained 
muscular effort over a period of time, through 
the postponement of fatigue. 

5. AGILITY Ability to change the direction of 
movement swiftly, safely and easily, exhibiting 
good control of the body. 

6. SPEED Quick, rapid, efficient movement, with 
respect to the individuars speed potential. 

Summary 

The reader is asked not to take the above discus- 
sions as negative opinions about the areas dis- 
cussed. Each has merit, but the Project contends 
that they should not be taught to the retarded as 
separate instructional units, but can be taught and 
developed through the medium of other activities. 



Fundamental Movement Patterns 



Purposeful self-movement is essential to all physical 
activities in which an individual may participate, 
whether at work or play. It is the child's means of 
expression and communication. It is his way of 
learning about and using his body. He is able to 
increase his awareness of the movement capabili- 
ties of his body, as well as his awareness of the 
environment surrounding him. To be truly an edu- 



cational experience, the teacher must guide the 
child in discovering movement, as well as promote 
within the child both quantity and quality of move- 
ment. Children must be given ample opportunity to 
explore and refine their own movement patterns 
creatively, in a variety of learning situations and with 
all types of equipment available for their use. 



I. Fundamental Locomotor Patterns 

Locomotor patterns commonly refer to those pat- 
terns involved in moving the human organism from 



one point to another, or to project the body upward, 
as in jumping or hopping. Locomotor skills may be 
categorized into even and uneven patterns. 



WALKING Walking is a very basic skill which we use constantly as we move 
about in our daily tasks. Walking is learned early in the child's development and 
often children develop poor habits of walking which cause undue strain on the 
various body parts. The walking step is used alone or in combination with other 
locomotor movements in many physical activities. 
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1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Given instruction and dem- 
onstration in the correct mechanisms of walking, the child 
will demonstrate the ability to walk with the toes pointed 
straight ahead, the legs swinging freely from the hip, the 
heel touching the floor first, pushing off of the toes of 
the rear foot, body in an erect position, with the arms 
swinging in opposition to the legs. 

2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 



b. 



d. 
e. 
f. 



Lifting the body rather than pushing forward from 
the toes, resulting In a bobbing or bouncing walk. 
Failure to pick up feet, resulting in a shuffle 
or dragging walk. 

Walking with toes pointed in (pigeon-toed) or 

pointed out (duck walk). 

Hilling one fool with ihe other. 

Excessive swinging of the arms from side-to-slde. 

Leaning forward, backward or to the side. 



3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Characteristic of 
the transitional or trainable child Is his difficulty 
in moving in any direction other than forward 
and his problems with tasks involving movement 
with visual control. Also, many transitional stu- 
dents walk using a peculiar, awkward gait which 
makes them more noticeable in public. The in- 
structor can help the transitional student improve 
his walking mechanics by allowing for opportu- 
nities to walk: 

— in different directions, other than forward. 
— using varying speeds or to a drum beat. 
— on tiptoes; on heels. 

—In a straight, zig-zag or circular pattern, mak- 
ing use of existing floor markings. 
—In good posture with efficient foot action. 
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— toward a full-length mirror, watching his re- 
flection. 

— in various low-organization games, such as 
Duck, Duck, Goose; Magic Carpet; Stepping 
Stones; Midnight; and Brownies and Fairies. 

— in simple singing games, such as Farmer m 
the Dei! or London Bridge. 

— imitating various animals walking. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Include all 
of the developmental activities mentioned for the 
transitional student, plus opportunities to walk: 

— with stiff knees; toes pointed in; toes pointed 
out. 

— with long steps; short steps. 
— with a partner; staying in step. 
— using no arm swing; an exaggerated swing. 
— making imaginary letters or numbers on the 
floor. 

— on a low balance beam, forward; backward. 



c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS AH pre- 
viously mentioned activities, plus opportunities to 
walk: 

— creating patterns that combine changes in di- 
rection, height, intensity, or length of step. 

— varying movement of the legs. 

— in various marching routines. 

— in simple relay races, involving variations of 
the natural walk. 

— in more complex games and rhythms, such as 
Red Light, Green Light; Pop Goes the 
Weasel; Bingo; Yankee Doodle; and Gustafs 
Skoal (folk dance). 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS When 
students have reached this age group, it is as- 
sumed that their walking is an accomplished 
skill. Some instruction may have to be given to 
individual students, emphasizing posture and 
correct mechanics of walking. 



RUNNING Running is very similar to walking in that it is an even pattern move- 
ment. It differs from walking because there is a period of non-support in the 
run. Running is vital to many games which children play as well as to most sports. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Shown the proper me- 
chanics of running, the child will demonstrate a correct 
running pattern, leaning the body forward, pushing off 
from the rear foot and stepping forward with the lead 
foot, landing on the ball of that foot. The arms are bent at 
the elbowd and swing from the shoulders in opposition to 
the \ec*6. The toes are pointed forward with the knees 
lifting higher a> speed increases, with a rhythmic continu- 
ous movement. 

2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Landing on heol of lead foot. 

b. Running in a stiff upright position. 

c. Failure to lift knees high. 

d. No arm sv;ing; exaggerated arm swing; arms not 
in opposition to legs. 

e. Failure to watch forv;ard, resulting in collisions 
with others or falling down when terrain changes. 

3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Many of the tran- 
sitional students will be overweight, uncoordi- 
nated or simply not motivated to run. Practice 
in running should be fun for this student, not 
tedious work or else he will balk at running. 
Practice sessions must be interspersed with fre- 
quent rest periods as he may show fatigue easily. 
Employ activities which allow the transitional 
student to run: 

—in place, varying height knees are raised. 
- v/ithout collisions with other runners. 
— around or between objects. 
— following a leader. 

— in low organization games, such as Red Light; 
Run for Your Supper; Cat and Mouse; and 
Two Deep. 

— on different surfaces, such as tile, cement, 
asphalt, grass, dirt and gravel. 



b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Primary stu- 
dents have an uncontrollable urge to run. Al- 
though they may tjre easily, it is r'jrprising how 
long a period they can run. Expose them to the 
previously mentioned activities, plus opportuni- 
ties to run: 

— fast, stopping suddenly, changing direction 
without losing speed or balance. 

— in low-organization games that require dodg- 
ing, tagging, pursuit, such as Black Tom; 
Frozen Tag; Hill Dill and Pom Pom Pull- 
away. 

— through a turning long jump rope. 

— with a partner or group. 

— m simple relay races or dashes. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Great- 
er emphasis can be placed on correct form and 
on running for speed and distance. Use all pre- 
vious activities plus opportunities to run: 

— in lead-up activities to team sports. 

— for increasingly longer distances each day. 

— combining run with other locomotor skills, 
such as run and leap or run and jump. 

— at varying speeds, including jogging. 

— on varying terrain, uphill, downhill and cross- 
country. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Make 
certain all previous running activities have been 
taught and accomplished to some degree of pro- 
ficiency. Stress importance of running: 

— in various team sports. 

— competitively, whether simple relay races or 

complex track and field events. 
— v;hile manipulating an object, such as dribbling 

a basketball, carrying a football, etc. 
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LEAPING Leaping is similar to running, except that in a leap, the ankle and 
knee actions are increased to obtain a more upward motion. The leap is usually 
ocmbined with the run. It is used when a slight obstacle must be cleared without 
breakmg the running stride. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Having mastered an ade- 
quate pattern of running and given instruction in the pat- 
tern of leaping, the child will perform leaping movements 
by increasing ankle and knee actions, resulting in a more 
upward motion than used in running. The knee leads 
out and the leg is stretched forward as the foot reaches 
out for the landing, the rear leg extended backward after 
a vigorous push-off from the ground, arms moved upward 
to sustain the body In the air, the take-off being from 
one foot and the landing on the other foot, immediately 
returning to the running pattern. 

2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Failure to propel the body into the air. 

b. Failure to suspend the body in the air. 

c. Failure to reach out with the lead leg, resulting 
In short leaps. 

d. Failure to include arm motion. 

e. Landing on both feet Instead of one, resulting 
in a disrupted pattern. 

f. Landing off-balance due to lack of control of 
the suspended body. 

3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Because of their 
apparent problems with balance and agility, the 
transitional student will often experience great 
difficulty in mastering the run and leap concept. 
Most often, they will come to a complete halt 
in their running movement and take-off from 
both feet, landing on both feet, as in hopping. 
Another common problem Is a stop in the run- 
ning pattern and then simply a step over the 
obstacle, returning to running. Allow opportuni- 
ties to leap: 




— mimicking animals, such as deer, antelope, etc. 
—starting with a walking pattern, stepping over 
a low obstacle and returnmg to a walk, 
gradually increasing the height of the ob- 
stacle and the speed of the v/alk until a 
run and leap can be performed. 

— over a stationary rope lying on the floor; then 
a wiggling rope (snake) to an oscillating 
rope (ocean waves). 

— varying the take-off foot 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLb STUDENTS The leap is 
difficult for this group to accomplish. Thus, most 
emphasis will be placed on practicing the leap 
Itself with variations in height and distance. 
Provide opportunities for leaping: 

— after running with increasingly longer strides. 
— in low-organization games, such as Jump the 

Brook or Jack Be Nimble. 
— in rope jumping activities, such as Jump the 

Snake; Jump the Fence; Jump the Waves; 

and leaping over turning simple rope while 

running. 

— over evenly spaced, uniform height obstacles 
to hurdle without breaking the rhythm of 
the run. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS In- 
crease the complexity of the leaping pattern. 
Introduce lead-up activities to sport skills re- 
quiring the use of a leap. Stress leaping: 

— for height over increasingly higher obstacles. 
— for distance across increasingly wider spans. 
— without running steps between leaps. 
— with take-off foot on elevated surface, such as 

minl-tramp, landing on a mat, continuing 

the run. 

— over obstacles strategically placed In a con- 
fidence course. 

— related to sports skills, such as hurdling In 
track, scissors high jump etc. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS By the 
time students have reached this age group, the 
leapmg movement should be fully developed 
with only refinement of the mechanics necessary. 
However. Individual assistance may have to be 
given where indicated. 



JUMPING Jumping is a motion involving a take-off from one or both feet, a 
momentary suspension in mid-air, followed by a landing on both feet. Many 
games require a jump stop when running is followed by a quick stop when one 
needs to maintain balance. Children jump over objects, down from elevated 
objects and up to elevated objects. Track events involving jumping include the 
running broad jump and the high jump. Many team sports require a jump-and- 
reach motion. Any sport requiring an object to be thrown, hit or caught involves 
a jumping movement. 
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1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Given an obstacle to 
clear or a tangible distance to span and instructed in 
the proper jumping pattern, the child will demonstrate the 
ability to jump by taking off from one or both feet from 
a static or dynamic crouch position, gaining power by 
sudden thrusting action of the legs against the surface 
and a strong arm sv/ing in the direction of the jump; sus- 
pending the body momentarily in mid-air, then dropping 
back to the ground to a balanced landing, the weight 
absorbed by both feet \Aih a springing action of tha knees. 

2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Landing on the heels instead of the balls of both 
feet. 

b. Failure to bend the knees to cushion the shock 
of landing. 

c. Failure to swing arms in direction of the jump. 

d. Failure to bring the legs up to clear the ground 
with the feet. 

3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Jumping activities 
must be kept at the extremely simple levels. 
Most emphasis will be placed on jumping down 
from an elevated surface or jumping over very 
low obstacles. Provide experiences for jumping: 

— down from elevated surfaces one to two feet in 
height. 

— to dodge a rolled or thrown ball. 

— over low obstacles from both a stationary 

take-off and a moving take-off, either v/alking 

or running. 

—for distance from a standing or runnmg take- 
off. 

— in place, varying the height of the jump. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Many of the 
same activities used with the transitional student 
Will be taught at this level. The difference will 
be in the demands placed upon the primary 



stuaent in terms of height and distance. Allow 
for jumping: 

— with increasing speed or tempo 

— in and out of objects, such as hoops, tires, 
geometric designs painted on playing sur- 
face. 

— up to reach an elevated target, touching it 

with the hand, such as jump-and-reach test; 

or grasping it and hanging from it as found 

in playground apparatus. 
— in simple games, like Hopscotch, stunts and 

tumbling, Dodgebail. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS At this 
level, jumping may be combined with other loco- 
motor skills to form the basis for sports skills. 
Review all previous jumping experiences and 
introduce activities to jump: 

— rhythmically and continuously in place for a 
specified number of jumps. Repeat, moving 
about and changing direction. 

— in simple game situations, like Jump the Shot 
and Leap Frog. 

— in unison with a partner. 

—vertically up into the air, touching an object 
held high or making a chalk mark on a 
jump-and-reach test. 

— down from heights, such as off elevated sur- 
faces or dropping off apparatus 

— in seasonal sport activities involving jumping, 
such as the high jump and running broad 
jump in track and field. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Evaluate 
jumping ability of students at th.s level. Correct 
any deviations from correct jumping form. Chal- 
lenge them through self-testing activities, com- 
petitive long and high jumping contests and 
emphasize the jumping patterns found in sea- 
sonal sports, such as jun^ping and shooting a 
baske'iball, jumping to catch a thiown bail and 
jumping to strike a volleyball. 



HOPPING Hopping is usually used in combination with a jump or walk in 
rhythm and sports activities. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Given the task and ac- 
tivity requiring a hopping movement and after adequate 
instruction in the mechanics of hopping, the child will 
exhibit the ability to hop, pushing the body into the air 
from a one-foot take-off and after a slight suspension in 
the air, returning it to the floor, the inactive leg held off 
the floor, in a balanced landing. 

2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Taking off from one foot, landing on the other. 

b. Twisting or bending the body in mid-air. 

c. Touching inactive foot to floor to maintain Dal- 
ance. 

d. Landing on the heel, rather than the ball of the 
active foot, resulting in a jarring, heavy landing. 

e. Losing the balance after landing. 
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3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS This type student 
has extreme difficulty in hopping correctly, large- 
ly due to a failure to understand the concept 
of taking off and landing on the same foot. Most 
time will be spent on dev3loping this concept. 

Ailov; ample opportunities to hop. 

—developing the natural skill by observing cor- 
rect mechanics. 

— after first learning to balance on one foot like 
a stork. 

— first on one foot for a specified number of 
times; then on tne other foot. 

— in various directions, if correct hopping tech- 
nique has been mastered. 
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b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS After the cor- 
rect mechanics of hoppmg have been accom- 
plished, variations m hoppmg can be introduced 
by hopping: 

— in place, turning the "^ody in all directions; 

varying the tempo oi .:',vo 
— along a Ime on the floor. 
— holding the inactive foot. 
— combining the hop with a step as in skipping 

or galloping. 
— to improve endurance and strength of the foot 

and leg. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Hop- 
ping skills learned previously may be combined 
with other locomotor movements. Activities 
should allow for hopping: 



— over obstacles; in-and-out of objects such as 

hoops, tires, boxes, etc. 
— in simple relay races. 

— m various self-testing stunts, combatives and 

low-organization games. 
— along an elevated surface, as on a balance 

beam. 

— with a changing direction, tempo and pattern. 
— in rhythmical activities such as simr>le sing- 
ing games and folk dances. 



d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENT? It may be 
expected that at this level, hopping as a skill 
has been accomplished. Vary activities to allow 
for hopping: 

— through complex patterns found in many 

rhythmic activities. 
— in competition with classmates, such as in the 

hop-step-jump for distance in track. 




SUDiNG A slide is an uneven movement pattern which combines a step and 
a leap. This sideward movement is essential to many sports activities, especially 
in defensive footwork ir^ basketball and the lateral movements of a defensive 
halfback in football. It allows one to more efficiently in a balanced manner and 
to be ready for sudden changes of direction and actions, such as found in volley- 
ball, tennis, badminton, softball and baseball. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE After understanding of 
the mechanics of walking and leaping and having had 
instruction in sliding, the student will demonstrate the 
ability to slide, a combination of a long opening sideward 
step and a short sideward closing leap without any alter- 
nating of sides. 

2. COMMON DEVI>eTIONS 

a. Failure to transfer body weight to following foot. 

b. Leaping too high and not gaining distance lat- 
erally. 

c. Performing the movement in a flat-footed manner. 

d. Rotating the trunk, losing balance and tripping. 

3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS It can be expected 
that the transitional student v;ill be able to mas- 
ter the sliding pattern. As to whether or not the 
student can transfer the sliding sideward move- 
ment to a forward galloping mov^nient, only 
Irial-and-error will show. Teach basio sliding: 

— sideward to the right; then left, with the aid of 
footprints drawn on the floor or with the 
class mirroring the instructor's demon- 
stration. 

— sideward in either direction, holding hands 



with a partner. 
— sideward m either direction, as a group with 
hands joined in a closed circle formation. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Cover basic 
sliding mentioned above and supplement with 
activities v;hich allow the child to slide: 

— sideward, then forward, then backward in a 
box-step pattern. 

— in a circular, zig-zag or diagonal direction. 

—varying the lift of the closing leg. 

—varying the speed of lateral movement. 

— imitating an ice skater. 

— as part of simple folk dances, such as Carou- 
sel, Chimes of Dunkirk or A Hunting We 
Will Go. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Review 
basic sliding pattern with more complex activi- 
ties requiring that the child slide: 

— as part of more complicated folk dances, such 
as Paw, Paw Patch, Oh Suzannah, and Pop 
Goes the Weasel. 

— at part of lead-up preparation to sport skills 
necessary for such sports as basketball. 
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volleyball, badminton and Softball. 
— with an emphasis on smoothness and grace- 
fulness. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS fvlost em- 
phasis Will be placed upon practical use of the 
slide: 

— m combination with other locomotor skills 
which are essentia! to proficiency in sea- 
sonal sport skills. 

— as part of the movements necessary for such 
dances as Virginia Reel, Pattycake Polka, 
Cshebogar and the Box Waltz. 




GALLOPING Galloping incorporates the uneven pattern found in sliding with 
forward or backward movement. It is commonly seen in small children who have 
not mastered the skip. Imaginative play such as imitating horses and many 
rhythmic activities require the ability to gallop. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Following practice and 
some degree of proficiency at sliding and after Instruc- 
tion in galloping, the child will demonstrate the ability to 
gallop, a variation of the slide, performed as a long step 
and a short leap, with no alternating of the leading foot, 
performed in either a forward or backward direction. 

2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Failure to transfer the weight to the following 
foot. 

b. Galloping using a step and a leap which is too 
short and not gaining distance. 

c. Incorrect landing on the following foot, resulting 
in a jarring movement. 

d. Alternation of leading and following foot result- 
ing in a skipping movement. 

e. Failure to maintain balance. 

3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Through the ob- 
servation of and the experience of teaching tran- 
sitional students, it is the premise of this pub- 
lication that most transitional students will not 
go beyond the gallop as a lead-up to skipping. 
Most will master the gallop in a forward direc- 
tion, a few will progress to the skip which re- 
quires an alternation of lead and follow feet. 



Provide opportunities to gallop: 

— while imitating animals, such as a horse. 

— in a follow-the-leader manner. 

— in a low-organization game by modifyng the 

required patiern of movement. 
— to music or to the beat of a drum. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS With a few 
exceptions, the primary student should be able 
to accomplish the galloping movement. Include 
previous activities, plus activities which allow 
the child to gallop: 

— varying his speed of movement. 
— varymg his direction of movement. 
— varying the le.igth of the step and leap. 
— holding hands with a partner. 

c. IMTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS In- 
dividual work may have to be done with some 
of the students to refine the gallop to a smooth, 
graceful performance. Introduce more complex 
rhythmical activities which require the gallop. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Provide 
instruction only where and if essential to other 
skills. 



SKIPPING Skipping Is similar to sliding and galloping in that it is an uneven 
pattern involving the step with a hop, accompanied by an alternation of sides. 
The skip pattern is essential in most games and seasonal sports where sudden 
stops and changes of direction are required. A skip stop is useful for quick 
stops and regaining of balance. The skip step precedes many tumbling activities 
such as the cartwheel and it is also the step necessary in many folk and square 
dances. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Having mastered the 
patterns of walking, hopping, sliding and galloping and 
following instruction in the mechanics of skipping, the 
child will exhibit the ability to skip, stepping forward on 
one foot, hopping once on it. 



2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Stepping with lead foot and hopping on trail 
foot as in a gallop. 

b. Not liftmg the leg upward, resulting in too long 
a skipping pattern. 
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c. Not allowing the arms to swing up, naturally, in 
opposition to the legs. 

3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS As previously stat- 
ed few, if any, of the transitional students will 
master the skip. If some appear ready to learn 
the skip, much time must be spent mdividjally, 
starting with a simple step and a hop on that 
foot and then a step with the other foot and a 
hop on that fool. Perhaps footprints painted on 
the floor will aid the transitional child to learn 
the skip. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS As with the 
transitional students, much individual instruction 
will have to be given the primary student. Since 
skipping or combinations of it with other loco- 
motor patterns are so important to successful 
participation in many seasonal sports, tumbling 
and rhythmics, it is essential that skipping be 
taught at this level. Provide opportunities to skip: 

— beginning with a delayed walk-through teach- 
ing method, holding the child's hand and 
having him v/alk through the pattern of 
skipping. 

— as part of low-organization games, such as tag 
or relays. 

— as required by simple singing games, such as 
Lobby Loo, A Hunting We Will Go and The 
Muffin Man. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Further 
refine skipping pattern de^/eloped at primary 
level, checking for consistency and rhythm 



Stress grace and smoothness of performance m 
skipping: 

— in various directions, levels and tempos of 
movement. 

— a' part of nore complex rhythmics, such as 

lOlk and quare dances. 
— as a basis tor performance of sport ,\\\\s as 

skip-stopping, changing direction. pivoUng 

and tumbling routines. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDE>JTS When 
students have matured to this le^/el. skipping 
should have been learned Allowances must be 
made *or individual differences and for poor 
skippi.ig mechanics as observed in rhythmic ac- 
tivities or in seasonal sports participation. 




LANDING Anytime the human organism *s propelled into space, whether up 
for height, up and out for distance Oi' down from an elevated position, there 
must be present in the child an ability to land properly and safely. All seasonal 
sports, apparatus activities and many rhythmic activities require an ability to 
land. The downward force of the body weight must be absorbed by the balls 
of the feet, the ankles and knees bend and the arms aid in regaining balance. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Engaging in an activity 
where the body is momentarily suspended in mid-air and 
given adequate instruction the proper and safe way 
to land, the child will be able to land from his airborne 
position by landing on the balls of his feet, bending his 
ankles and knees to absorb the force and to decelerate 
the momentum in a gradual manner. The arms are ex- 
tended sideward to regain balance with the upper part 
of the body held erect, looking in the direction of the 
next movement. 

2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Landing flat-footed resulting in a hard, jarring 
landing. 

b. Failure to bend ankles and knees to absorb the 
force and momentum. 

c. Landing with too small a base of support result- 
ing in a fall. 

d. Looking down at the floor or landing surface. 
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3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS While able to mas- 
ter a safe landing after a small hop or jump into 
the air, these students have difficulty with cor- 
rect landing, as observed by their tendency to 
run up to an obstacle, stopping and stepping 
over It, or stepping down from an elevated sur- 
face rather than jumping down. When hanging 
by the hands from a piece of apparatus, they 
resist letting go, possibly due to fear of landing 
improperly, resulting in a fall. Much time should 
be spent teaching them to land: 

— following a vertical hop into the air; consecu- 
tive hops. 

— following a jump down from a low elevated 
surface. 

—following a release of their grasp on apparatus. 



— after jumping over a low obstacle. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS This group 
of active youngsters engage in many activities 
requiring a proper landing Landing skill may be 
developed through the experiences liSted above, 
plus opportunities to land: 

— after jumping vertically, increasing the height 
of each jump. 

— jumping down from increasingly higher sur- 
faces. 

— following jumping or leaping activities found 

in simple games. 
— after jumping over obstacles of varying heights. 



c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS If prop- 
er teaching of landing has been accomplished at 
the primary level, the instructor will merely have 
to remind the intermediate student of the dangers 
inherent in the various physical education ac- 
tivities in which he engages. Individual instruc- 
tion may have to be given when .improper land- 
ing techniques are observed. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDcNTS As with 
the intermediate age group, the increasing com- 
plexity of the activities to which the junior high 
student is exposed may require precautionary 
measures to insure proper and safe landing 
techniques. 



STOPPING All locomotor movements require the skill of stopping at the con- 
clusion of the movement There are actually two methods of stopping, the running 
stride stop and the skip stop. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Engaging in a locomotor 
movement pattern, the student will exhibit the ability to 
stop at the conclusion of the movement by either em- 
ploying the running stride stop, where the feet are in a 
forward stride position with the knees bent, leaning the 
body backward to reestablish balance; or using a step 
and a hop before the actual stop, carrying the weight 
back and taking it on the balls of the feet. 

2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Failure to bend the knees to absorb momentum. 

b. Allowing the momentum of the body weight to 
continue forward, requiring additional steps be- 
fore the stop IS made, due to loss of balance. 

3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRA\'SITiONAL STUDENTS Much work will 
have to be done to teach the transitional stu- 
dent to stOD follo^^'ing con»pletion of a move- 
ment pattern Balance problems, inaccurate per- 
ceptual-motor competencies and many other fac- 
tors enter into the teaching of stopping: 

— after various locomotor movements at a verbal 
signal — whistle, voice, clap. 

— at a specified point, such as a line, dot or 
square following locomotor movement. 



— to avoid collisions with another child or an 
obstacle. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Active play 
habits, often without abandon, require that pri- 
mary students learn the how and why of stop- 
ping. Teach them to stop: 

— at an auditory or visual command. 

— to avoid collisions resulting in bodily harm. 

— following movements inherent in various lov;- 

organization games. 
— before running out of boundary lines guiding 

simple games. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS The 
ability to stop should be mastered by the stu- 
dents who have reached this level of maturation. 
Observable deviations should be treated in- 
dividually. Include activities which require stop- 
ping: 

— after locomotor movements in various direc- 
tions, at various speeds and tempos. 
— to stay within game boundaries. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Further 
refine stopping techniques, seasonal sports and 
games. Correct faults when observed. 



PIVOTING The pivot is used to change direction efficiently when In a stationary 
position or following a stop at the conclusion of a locomotor movement and 
prior to the initiation of that movement or of a new locomotor movement in a 
different direction. The pivot is essential to all sports when a quick, smooth 
change of direction is required. Many dances require a pivot or reverse turn. 
Gymnastic activities Incorporate pivots with a variety of bases of support. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Required to change di- 
rection of movement quickly, the student, after instruc- 
tion, will accomplish the change of direction by pivoting, 
using one foot as the base of support as he pushed off 
from the floor with the other foot In the desired direction, 
keeping his weight on the pivot foot. When required, the 



student will demonstrate the ability to perform a reverse 
turn, pivoting on the balls of both feet, spinning to the 
rear, distributing the weight on both feet, knees bent, 
body weight low. Similar principles are followed when the 
base of support Is another part of the body, such as the 
hand. 
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2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Failure to keep the pivot foot stationary. 

D. ral!ure to place the body weight on the pivot 

foot or to distribute it to both feet in a reverse 

turn. 

c. Attempting to spin on the whole foot rather than 
on the ball of the foot. 

d. Failure to maintain body balance throughout the 
pivot. 

3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS When required to 
change the direction of a locomotor movement, 
this group often tends to make little use of a 
pivot or reverse turn. They will move in a circu- 
lar pattern to accomplish a change of direction 
or will come to a complete stop, hesitate and 
then initiate movement in a new direction. Allow 
opportunities to pivot: 

—using the ball of one foot as the pivot point 
and walking the other foot around it. 

— following oral commands to change direction. 

— imitating demonstrated changes of direction. 

—using the hand as the pivot point and walking 
the legs around as used when performing 
the Coffee Grinder stunt. 

— using the hips as the pivot point. 

— in place using both feet as pivot points. 



b PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Stress im- 
portance of pivoting to make quick changes of 
direction, as required by running games. Include 
activities requiring a pivot: 

— to change direction before colliding with ob- 
stacles in a confidence course. 

— as part of the rhythmic activity, such as Looby 
Loo and the Hokey Pokey. 

— to maintain line position in a follow-the-leader 
game 

c. INTERMEDIATb EDUCABLE STUDENTS If pivot 
has been mastered for simple activities, intro- 
duce complex activities requiring a pivot: 

— as part of a locomotor movement, leading up 
to competency in sports skills, such as the 
pivot in basketball. 

— as part of rhythmic activity requiring the pivot 
as part of its movement pattern. 

— to correctly perform a self-testing stunt. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Further 
refine the pivot movement as required in various 
sports and rhythmic activities. Stress smoothness 
and gracefulness for efficient performance of the 
pivot. Provide individual instruction where neces- 
sary. 



DODGING Dodging is essential to all games and sports where evading an 
opponent is a necessary part of the game. The skill of dodging incorporates the 
previously learned techniques of stopping and pivoting. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Given an obstacle or op- 
ponent in the path of movement to evade or avoid, the 
student will exhibit the ability to terminate movement and 
change its direction, by bending the knees, lowering the 
body's weight and shifting its weight in a new direction. 

2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Failure to bend the knees. 

b. Failure to stop forward momentum by not shift- 
ing the body weight back and then in a new 
direction. 

c. Failure to initiate the movement quickly in the 
new direction, resulting from holding the stop- 
ping action too long. 

3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Saddled with bal- 
ance and agility problems, the transitional stu- 
dent will encounter difficulty in mastering the 
dodge. Typical of this student is his slow re- 
action time and possible inadequacies in stop- 
ping and pivoting. Allow him to dodge: 

— a rolled ball as in Dodge Ball. 

— an opponent as in simple tag games. 

— a thrown object as in Ball Tag. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Primary stu- 
dents thrive on large-muscle activities which In- 
volve evasion of a tagger or evasion of a thrown 
object. Teach them to dodge: 




— to avoid colliding with an obstacle or another 
student, first by having them walk arourid 
the room without touching another person, 
then running. 

— to avoid being tagged as in lov/-organization 
games such as Black Tom, Cat and Mouse, 
Hill Dill and Frozen Tag. 

— to avoid being hit by a thrown object such as 
found in Dodgeball and Ball Tag. 
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c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS The 
ability to dodge becomes important at this age. 
All of the previous activities may be reviewed, 
plus the Importance of dodging: 

— to evade an opponent while manipulating an 
object, such as dribb'ing a basketball, carry- 
ing a football or moving a hockey puck down 
the floor. 



— to avoid bodily harm by colliding with an op- 
ponent or obstacle in the path of movement. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Care- 
fully observe their play in all game and seasonal 
sport activities. Where necessary, stop play to 
emphasize the importance of dodging or to cor- 
rect deviations from correct dodging. 



FALLING Inherent in all locomotor and non-locomotor movement is the possi- 
bility of losing one's balance and falling to the playing surface. Largely, as a 
safety measure in all activities, it is essential that children be taught to fall safely. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Understanding the poten- 
tial hazards found in all activities and the possibility of 
losing one's balance or grip and given Instruction in the 
safe way to fall, the student will exhibit this knowledge 
and skill by taking a fall on the padded parts of his body- 
hips, buttocks, thighs or back of the shoulders, avoiding a 
direct fall onto the head, elbows or knees; and absorbing 
the shock of the fall by relaxing to enable his joints to 
give with the impact. 

2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Failing to relax the body to absorb the shock or 
impact. 

b. Failure to fall on protected oarts of the body. 

c. Reaching out with rigid arms and hands to stop 
the fall, presenting a danger of fracturing. 

3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Balance problems, 
with the accompanying possibility of falling and 
being injured, prevents many transitional stu- 
dents from exploring and attempting new skills 
and activities. It is therefore essential that they 
learn to fall safely: 

— from a kneeling position forward onto a padded 
surface, learning to absorb the shock of 
the fall, by bending the wrists and elbows 



as the hands make contact with the surface. 
— backward from a seated position or to either 
side. 

— sideward from a hands and knees position. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Review meth- 
ods used with transitional students and introduce 
activities which involve falling: 

— as related to the mechanics of tumbling In 
forward, backward and sideward directions. 

— as part of mimetic play such as, a rolling ball, 
a falling tree, a leaky balloon or a melting 
ice cube. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Con- 
tnue to stress safety in participation in the vari- 
ous activities. Indicate to these children v/hat 
portions or stages of activity might result in a 
fall. Relate falling to various lead-up and sport 
skills. Provide individual instruction in falling 
properly where needed. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Correct 
and safe falling habits should be present in all 
activities presented. As with intermediate stu- 
dents, some individualized instruction may be 
necessary. 



CRAWLING Crawling is a basic locomotor pattern which normally precedes 
the development of walking in children. Even after having mastered the ability 
to walk, the child reverts to crawling in many play situations. He likes to crawl 
or move on "all fours." Unlike other locomotion movements, crawling uses four 
bases of support, both hands and both knees or lower legs. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Understanding the basic 
mechanics of a correct crawling pattern and given a task 
involving the use of the crawl, the student shall demon- 
strate crawling ability by moving forward in an alternating 
four point gait, the order of contact with the floor being, 
left hand-right leg, right hand-left leg and repeating this 
sequence. The crawl should be rhythmical and even, the 
back kept level, head looking forward, with the total 
movement forward. 

2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Leads with same side in a left hand-left leg, right 
hand-right leg pattern, causing a swaying motion. 



b. Using one side more than the other resulting In 
a circular crawl. 

c. No alternation of limbs, characterized by moving 
both hands forward, then both legs in a "rabbit 
hop" manner. 

d. Sliding or dragging a limb. 

3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Many transitional 
students will exhibit the previously mentioned de- 
viations in the craw'ing pattern. Since alternation 
and opposition are so essential to many loco- 
motor patterns, it is Important that these be de- 
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veloped. Allov; the students to crawl: 

— under, between and around obstacles. 
— both fast and slow. 

b PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Further check 
these students for alternation and opposition of 



limbs. Allow experiences in crawling as done 
with transitional students. 

c INTERMEDIATE AND JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE 
STUDENTS Assess and correct any deviations 
in alternation and opposition observed in other 
locomotor movement patterns. 



CLIMBING Climbing is a movement pattern similar to crawling in that similar 
alternation and opposition movements are used. They differ in that climbing 
requires a pulling of the weight by each limb, while crawling requires a pushing 
of the body weight. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Presented with the prob- 
lem of scaling a ladder or other similar device and having 
mastered the alternation and opposition movements of 
crawling, the student will climb the device, using all four 
limbs, alternating and opposing them, pulling with the 
arms and pushing with the legs, body facing the direc- 
tion of climb, in a rhythmical and even manner, climbing 
down as well as up. 



2. 



3. 



COMMON DEVIATIONS 

Losing one's grip or missing a step. 
Leading with one side v;hile climbing up or 
down. 

Straining and struggling. 
Failure to use all four limbs. 
Bumping one limb with another. 



SUGGESTED DEVELO. "ENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Most climbing prac- 
tice will be done on stairs, ascending and de- 
scending, with an emphasis on holding the hand 
rail. Transitional students characteristically ex- 
hibit a failure to alternate steps as shown by 
stepping up with one foot, pulling the other foot 
up to that step, stepping up with the same lead 
foot, etc. Practice climbing: 

— by first stressing alternation and opposition of 

limbs on a level surface. 
— up increasingly steeper inclines, forcing a 

pushing of the body against gravity. 
— up and down stairs with varying sizes of rise 

and tread. 

— up and down wall mounted stall bars, using 
both the hands and feet. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Inherent in 
these children is a desire to climb, whether up- 
stairs to see what's at the top, up ladders, ap- 
paratus or even trees and ropes. Reviev; alterna- 
tion and opposition taught to transitional stu- 
dents and provide opportunities to climb: 

— up and down stall bars, skipping rungs. 
— up inclines on "all fours" of increasingly steep- 
er angles. 

— up, down, over and across jungle gym type 
equipment and other apparatus found in the 
school. 

— up and down vertically hung climbing ropes 
using both the hands and legs alternately, 
not in opposition. 



c. nTERMEDlATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Diffi- 
culty of climbing activity can be increased for 
this age student. If able to accomplish the ac- 
tivities described for the primary student, allow 
practice m climbing: 

—up stall bars, using both hands and feet; down 
using only the hands. 

— up and down ladders, beginning with rigid 
ladder, then to a rope ladder and possibly 
to a cargo net. 

— using only the hands, suspended from a hori- 
zontal ladder. 

—hand over hand along a horizontal bar, while 
suspended off the ground. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS In- 
creased strength and endurance should enable 
these students to climb easily, if they have mas- 
tered the mechanics of climbing. Provide com- 
plex activities in climbing: 

—to greater heights up and down ladders. 
— for greater distances along a horizontal lad- 
der or bar. 

— up and down a vertical rope, using only the 
hands. 




ii. Fundamental Non-Locomofor Patterns 



Non-locomotor patterns are movement patterns 
characterized by movement of the body or Its parts 
In different ways while remaining In the same place. 
Static or stationary posture can also be Included as 
a non-^ocomotor pattern. Maintaining a position in 
space and a relationship to gravity in an erect po- 
sition involves balance patterns. As long as some 
part of the body is not supported by a static sur- 
face, a balance or non-locomotor pattern Is in use. 



Lying flat on a surface does not require a major 
balance pattern or a non-locomotor pattern, but all 
other positions do. 

Although balance patterns are non-locomotor or 
without movement through space, they are an es- 
sential part of locomotor patterns and object ma- 
nipulation patterns, since they aid In maintaining 
equilibrium throughout action. 



STANDING Standing \t a balanced non-locomotor pattern in which the body 
is sustained In as comfortable an erect position over both feet as possible 
Body parts or segments are held In vertical alignment as nearly in line with 
the line of gravity as possible. Constant slight muscular movements forward and 
back and from side-to-side help maintain the body In its erect position. 

Standing includes any position in which the body Is balanced in an erect manner 
over the feet whether on both feet, one foot or shifting from one foot to the 
other. Efficient standing posture Is a matter of placing the body as whole and 
its parts one In relation to the other so that a minimum of muscular effort to 
oppose the force of gravity is needed. Good standing posture should be an easy 
position, not a stiff one, a position In which the normal physiolcg^.al curves of 
the body are natural, not forced into a straight vertical line. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Given instructions and 
shown correct body mechanics of the standing pattern, 
the child will assume an acceptable standing position, 
toes pointed forward, weight evenly distributed on the 
balls of tha feet and heels, knees relaxed, abdominal wall 
flattened yet relaxed, lower back curved naturally, not 
exaggerated, the shoulders back and relaxed, the chest 



up and raised, head up, chin in, neck back with the 
ears directly over the point of the shoulder. 

2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. A zig-zagging of body segments one upon the 
other instead of maintaining good alignment 
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with the force of gravity. 

b. Body weight earned off center to the base of 
support, such as buttocks protruding, abdomen 
forward, shoulders back, feet too close together 
and a tilt to one side. 

c. Knees locked rigidly or excessively extended, 
d Head forward or tilted to one side. 

e. Pelvic area twisted or tilted to one side. 

f. Weight on heels or toes, rather than on whole 
foot. 

g. Sudden jerky muscular movements to maintain 
body segment alignment. 

h. A stiff rigid standing pattern. 

I. Inability to stand still, demonstrated by shifting 
of weight from one foot to the other or movement 
of the feet. 

3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Poor muscle tone. 
^ muscular strength and endurance and possibly 

the formation of incorrect standing patterns at 
an earlier age may cause the transitional student 
to demonstrate an improper standing pattern. 
Fatigue may also cause this child to have a poor 



standing posture. Activities should be provided 
to enable '-a transitional student to develop and 
strengthe. ne muscles essential to maintaining 
an erect standing pattern. Include opportunities 
for the student to observe examples of good 
standing patterns in others, to observe himself 
in a full-length mirror and if possible make use 
of photographs or video tapes so that he can 
see himself and note the problems which he may 
have. 

b PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDE^NTS As with tran- 
sitional students, correct standing pattern me- 
chanics need to be developed and maintained. 
Severe problems will need much work. The child 
should develop the feel of a good standing pat- 
tern. Activities Involving emphasis on good pos- 
ture while standing should be included. 

c. INTERMEDIATE AND JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE 
STUDENTS Continually observe the students at 
play or while resting for any severe problems in 
standing patterns and provide individual aio 
where needed. 



SITTING Sitting is essentially the same as standing except for the base of 
support. In standing the base of support is the feet, but in sitting it is the seat 
and often also the feet. 

Sitting consists of the same factors in combination as found in standing: good 
body mechanics and a slight but definite postural sway. The sitting pattern is 
basically the same whether the child sits on a object or on the floor. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Given demonslration on 
the postural mechanics, the child will exhibit the ability 
to sit properly, trunk reasonably erect, his weight evenly 
distributed to both sitting bone3, his lower back support- 
ed where such support is available and with a minimum 
of slumping and straightening motions. The chest should 
be lifted high enough to allow easy deep breathing. 

2. COMfvlON DEVIATIONS Sitting pattern deviations will 
parallel those for standing, except that the supporting base 
is different and fewer body segments need to be con- 
trolled. 

a. Carrying the body weight on the base of the 
spine rather than evenly on the tv;o sitting bones. 

b. Failure to use support for the lower back where 
available. 

c. Dropping the head forward or to cne side. 

d. Compressing the chest, caused by bending the 
trunk forward in the middle. 

e. Leaning to one side. 

f. Slumping, followed by jerky movements to re- 
turn to erect position. 

g. Any other deviation from constant reasonabJe 
erectness and easy balance. 

3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Such students need 
to be taught the correct mechanics of good sit- 
ting posture. Too often they have had to spend 
great deals of time sitting on chairs or benches 



or on the floor with little to do. Slumping and 
rocking motions forward and back are typical 
of this student. Since they will not use the sit- 
ting pattern often in physical education, the 
classroom teacher must be made aware of good 
sitting patterns. The physical educator can cor- 
rect deviations when observed in physical edu- 
cation activities which involve sittir^g. Allow 
for opportunities to sit: 

—in chairs of varying heights or with varying 
amounts of back support. 

— on stools or benches of varying heights with- 
out back support. 

— on the floor, varying the leg positions from 
crossed to straight out in front, to a spread 
eagle position. 

— on chairs or couches, with both hard surfaces 
and extremely soft surfaces. 

— on inclines with the feet elevated or the sitting 
bones elevated. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS A tendency 
to be restless may cause these students to ex- 
hibit improper sitting postures. Opportunities to 
sit on elevated objects of varying heights with 
or without back supports should be provided. 
Have these children sit while listening to in- 
structions or watching demonstrations. Observe 
and correct any apparent deviations. Involve the 
classroom teacher. 
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c INTERMEDIATE AND JU.NIOR HIGH EDUCABLE 
STUDENTS Proper sitting patterns should be 
established by the time children reach this level 
of maturity. However, continual observation of 



the student, whether sitting in chairs, on benches 
or on the floor, must be made with corrections 
where necessary. 



BENDING Bending is movement around a joint where bones join together. 
Bending movements may be small, such as bending the fingers, or they may be 
large, as in bending the body at the waist. 

Bending of certain body parts is essential to most locomotor skills used in the 
performance of dance, sports, apparatus and aquatic skills as well as daily tasks. 
Bending is one of the most basic body positions and patterns, since the fetal 
position is a bent or curled position. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Given the opportunity for 
and a demonstration of bringing one part of the body 
nearer to another, one being stabilized, both being free, 
occurring at a single joint or as a result of a change 
in the alignment of several joints, the child will exhibit 
the ability to bend. 




2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Inability to bend at will to the extent desired 
without having to watch the body part visually. 

b Twisting the body or its parts to one side in 
order to move them. 

c. Failure to bring the two body parts together 
without a wandering movement. 

d. Jerky bending movements, indicating lack of 
muscular control. 

e. Poor visual control resulting in a bumping of 
one body part into another. 

f. Stiffness in one body part or in the entire body. 

g. Extreme concentration on the bending movement. 



3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Ofien anatomical 
restrictions, such as lack of flexibility or joint 
malformation, inhibit the transitional student's 
ability to bend. Their lack of agility in perform- 
ing locomotor movements may be attributed to 
stiffness of body joints or inability to bend. Pro- 
vide opportunities to bend: 

— at major joints, such as at the waist, knees, 
elbows, hips and shoulders, v/hile lymg 
down to eliminate the problem of main- 
taining erectness and balance. 

— at the major joints while sitting or standing. 

— as part of mimetic activities. 

— as part of movement exploration activities, 
such as making oneself as small as possible. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS As the com- 
plexity of locomotor patterns increases, so does 
the necessity to bend body joints. Combinations 
of locomotor patterns may be worked out to 
require bending of all joints of the body, wheth- 
er individually or simultaneously. Include bend- 
ing: 

— at joints involving gross muscle action. 

— at joints involving fine muscle action. 

— at body parts while airborne, such as after 

a jump or leap or a rebound jump from a 

trampoline. 

— as required to perform self-testing and tum- 
bling stunts. 
— in movement exploration activities. 
— as part of basic rhythmic movements. 

c. INTERMEDIATE AND JUNIOR HIGH EDUCA- 
BLE STUDENTS. Ability to bend as demon- 
strated by this age group should only be re- 
stricted by lack of flexibility or joint abnor- 
malities. Relate bending to locomotor patterns 
necessary to perform basic sport, apparatus, 
rhythmic and aquatic skills. 



STRETCHING Stretching involves the continued straightening or extension of 
body joints and parts beyond the straight line or expanding the parts into a 
longer space along'a straight line. Stretching may occur at any of the body joints 
in various combinations. Stretching to full extension is usually preceded by a 
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bending or flexing movement. Many daily tasks requiring a reaching for objects 
utilize stretching. Most sport skills Incorporate stretching to obtain maximum 
force, distance and speed In actions. Rhythmic skills use stretching in factors 
of time and positions and as expressive or creative movement. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Given the problem of 
performing a locomotor or non-'ocomotor movement in- 
volving the use of stretching, the child will demonstrate 
his ability to stretch, moving two parts of his body away 
from each other to form a straight line (extensloti) or past 
a straight line (hyperextenslon), the muscles on both sides 
of the joint operating in opposition, one relaxing while 
the other contracts. 

2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. The inability to balance on toes or reach out 
beyond the normal resting length of the body 
or an extremity. 

b. The inability to bend the body or certain parts 
preparatory to extension. 

c. Holdmg the stretched position longer than nec- 
essary. 

d. Stretching which Is not executed smoothly, even- 
ly or in a controlled manner. 

3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS The ability to stretch 
or extend at will aids in maintaining flexibility of 
the body joints. This, along with balance, is 
necessary for agility which is lacking in so many 
transitional children. Provide opportunities Ic 
stretch : 

—after preparatory loosening up activities, such 
as calisthenics or mimetlcs. 

— entire body and limbs while lying down to elim- 
inate need for balancing. 

— entire body and limbs while sitting or stand- 



ing, necessitating the element of balance, 
—combining the stretch with a return to natural 

position or a bending movement, 
— while hanging by the hands from a horizontal 

bar with feel off the floor. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Include all 
activities used to emphasize stretching with the 
transitional student and introduce the element of 
imagination and crealiveness in stretching: 

— like a rubber band. 

— reaching for real or imaginary spots on the 

floor or wall, 
—to touch an object high off the floor as in the 

jump and reach lest. 
— to obtain maximum height and distance in a 

jump or leap. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Stretch- 
ing may be stressed as essential to good form 
in performing the various movements essential 
to sport, apparatus, rhythmic and aquatic ac- 
tivities. Stretching is essential to good follov; 
through, such as in throwing, kicking and striking. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Although 
some students will be able to stretch further or 
easier than others, all should be able to stretch 
to some extent. Maintain and attempt to increase 
stretching ability as required in everyday tasks 
and for participation in the various physical edu- 
cation activities. 



TWISTING Twisting is a rotation or turning of some body part around its own 
long axis in relation to another part on approximately the same axis. The twist 
is usually part of a larger movement pattern such as locomotion or manipulation 
of an object. The head must be twisted to see objects at variou. angles. The 
body must twist to get into and out of cars and through small openings. Many 
everyday tasks require twisting, as in opening jars, twisting dials or screwdrivers. 
Many stunt, tumbling, apparatus, rhythmic and sport activities require twisting 
movements. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Utilizing body parts 
which have a long axis of rotation as an inherent part of 
their structure, such as the spine, arms or legs, the child 
will demonstrate the ability to twist or turn the part or 
parts around the axis as required by the movement nec- 
essary to perform a movement task. 

2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Inability to keep one part still and rotate the 
other in relation to It. 

b. Undesired or uncontrolled twists. 

c. Twisting unnecessarily while performing a loco- 
motor movement, such as jumping. 

d. Inability to twist at different speeds or in differ- 
ent directions. 



e. Indirect or jerky twists. 

f. Combining a bend with a twist unnecessarily. 

3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Perhaps the most 
common deviation seen in the twisting move- 
ments of the transitional child Is his Inability to 
twist a part of his body while holding the adja- 
cent part still. This is often seen when they 
must twist the head to watch an object moving 
sideward in front of them. They usually turn 
the entire body to follow the path of the moving 
object Much time must be spent In identifying 
individual body parts and their relation to adja- 
cent parts while performing Iwislmg movements. 



Include opportunities to twist: 

— one arm; both arms; while lying; while stand- 
ing. 

— the legs as far as possible while lying; while 
standing. 

— while standing, the trunk, keeping the lower 

part of the body still. 
— the head around from extreme left to extreme 

right. 

b. PRIf^ARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Review the 
activities used with the transitional students 
and include twisting: 

— in relation to the performance of locomotor 



r.nd non-!ocomotor movements, as the twist- 
ing of the hips ir walking or running. 
— body parts other than the trunk, head or 
limbs, such as the extremities — wrists and 
ankles. 

— portions of the spine separately, such as 
twisting the shoulders while holding the head 
and the rest of the body still. 

— as part of self-testing, tumbling and apparatus 
skills. 

c. INTERMEDIATE AND JUNIOR HIGH STUDENTS 
Twisting as a necessary part of the mechanics 
of good form in performing movement patterns 
essential to the various sport, rhythmic and 
aquatic skills should be emphasized. 



ROTATING Rotating or turning is a circular movement of the body or its parts 
around in space. For example a spinning top is rotating, as is a log rolling 
down a hill. Rotating and twisting are similar with the difference being that 
twisting involves rotating one part in relation to another, while rotating involves 
the entire part as a whole. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Faced with the problem 
of rotating his body or one or more of its parts and given 
demonstration in correct rotation, the child will exhibit 
the ability to rotate the body or its parts, around their 
length axis in one direction and to return that part or 
parts to their original position by an opposite rotation, 
maintaining balance on the base of support throughout. 

2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Inability to rotate entire body on a pivot base. 

b. Inability to rotate body parts on both sides of 
the body or equally in body directions. 

c. Failure to rotate without a visual check. 

d. Loss of balance while spinning or loss of con- 
trol of the part being rotated. 

e. Aimless rotation when not necessitated by the 
activity. 

3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS The transitional 
student should encounter little difficulty in ro- 
tating the body, r ^>pecially when rolling on the 
floor. His biggest r^roblem in rotating or pivoting 
on one foot will be exhibited by a walking or 
stepping around of both feet while rotating. The 
rotation of body parts may be difficult for him 
to perform without visual checks. Provide oppor- 
tunities to rotate: 

— the entire body around in a lying position, 
such as imitating a rolling log. 

— the entire body around, standing on one leg. 

— the entire body around, using various points 
of support, such as the seat, stomach. 

— body parts, such as the head, both clockwise 
and counter-clockwise; arms; legs. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Make certain 
that the difference between rotating and twist- 
ing is understood. Include all activities used for 
transitional students. Introduce activities involving 
rotation: 




— around a base of support other than those 
previously mentioned, such as the Coffee 
orinaer stunt which invoives using one hand 
as the pivot point, while the legs walk the 
body around it. 

— in combination with locomotor patterns, such 
as rotating or turning while skipping, run- 
ning, etc. 

— v;hile the body is suspended momentarily in 
mid-air, such a jump and quarter-turn, half- 
turn and full turn. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Review 
acUvuies used with primary students. Emphasize 
maintenance of balance while rotating. Provide 
opportunities to rotate: 

— around a pivot point located outside the body, 
such as the joined hands of two partners 
with the partners turning or rotating around 
that point. 

— while suspended from a climbing rope, grasp- 
ing the rope with both hands. 
— various body parts and the whole body itself 
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as required to solve the movement problems 
encountered m stunts, tumbling and self- 
testing activities. 
— while performmg various creative rhythmic 
activities. 



d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Rotation 
may be included in some of the more complex 
stunts, tumbling and apparatus activities. Ad- 
vanced rhythmics will involve rotating with a 
partner while performing a dance step. 



SWINGING Swinging is a pendulum-like motion which is free and easy. It may 
be fast or slow, strong or weak. One end of the moving part is stationary and 
the rest of the part swings m an arc, back and forth. The swinging part is 
normally straight with additional force exerted to downward movement to con- 
tinue the swing. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Understanding the con- 
cept of a pendulum-like movement from a base of sup- 
port, confronted with an activity which necessitates a 
swinging movement and having sufficient strength to 
hang on, the child will demonstrate the ability to swing 
the body or its parts in a rhythmic and continuous move- 
ment. 

2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Failure to go back and forth in a pendulum-like 
movement. 

b. Loss of balance and control because of the 
swing. 

c. Inability to swing either or both arms or legs 
easily. 

d. Failure to maintain balance and intended direc- 
tion of the swir.*;. 

e. Lack of backswing when swinging forward. 

f. Inability to swing entire body, suspended by 
hands or by knees. 
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3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 



a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Initially, these stu- 
dents must b8 oriented to the concept of swing- 
ing. This may be accomplished by demonstrating 
the pendulum-like movement of a pocket watch 
suspended by a chain. Proceed next to a play- 
ground swing, pushing it into a swinging move- 
ment. The student may then sit in the swing and 
with a push, actually experience the swinging 
movement. Then, introduce activities which in- 
volve swinging: 

— one arm forward and backward; both arms 
together; both arms in opposition. 

— one leg forward and backward, standing on the 
other leg. 

— one leg or both forward and back while sit- 
ting on a table, bending the leg or legs at 
the knee. Swing together or in opposition. 

— arms and legs together while lying as in Angels 



in the Snow. 
— arms and legs together while standing with 

a slight jump, as in Jumping Jacks. 
— while suspended from a bar with the hands, 

if sufficient strength has been developed to 

prevent falling. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS The swinging 
concept must be developed as with transitional 
students. Include all activities mentioned pre- 
viously and introduce activities involving swing- 
ing: 

— the lower half of the body; the entire body 
while hanging from a rope or bar by both 
hands. 

— the body in an inverted position while hanging 

by the knees from a bar. 
— while hanging from a bar or rope with one 

hand. 

— to gain upward momentum as in jumping for 
height. 

— to gam forward momentum as in jumping for 
distance, whether jumping from a stand or 
from a run. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Con- 
tinue to develop ability to swing the body or its 
parts, increasing the complexity of the activities 
which involve swinging: 

— forward and backward with a jump down to a 
proper landing on the backward swing. 

—to gain momentum or to maintain balance 
while performing related locomotor move- 
ments, such as running, leaping, jumping, 
skipping. 

—the arms or legs in a direction other than 
forward and backward, such as rotating the 
body around on one foot or vaulting over a 
Swedish box or vaulting horse. 

— leg or arm to strike an object to give it Im- 
petus, such as kicking a ball or serving a 
volleyball. 

— an external object, such as a baseball bat, 
paddle or racket to strike another object. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS N/'Jke 
certain all previous skills of swinging have been 
achieved to some degree. Increase the com- 
plexity of the activity and refine the swinging 
movement. 



IIL Object Manipulation — Propulsion Patterns 



Propulsion patterns are movement patterns which 
give momentum to a stationary or moving object, 
moving it or changing its direction of movement. 

Children develop most primary propulsion patterns 
some time before absorption patterns. This is evi- 
dent in the small child who fends off objects, rather 
than receiving or catching them. 



The early school years are an important period in 
the child's development of adequate propulsion pat- 
terns. The basic propulsion patterns should be 
taught at this level. In the intermediate and upper 
grades, the patterns will be refined and integrated 
into more complex patterns found in games and 
sports activities. 



ROLLING Rolling is an action which gives momentum to a round object, sending 
it along a flat or inclined surface. Rolling of an object is a preparatory pattern 
which precedes throwing. The rolling of objects may be seen in games of low 
organization, requiring the use of the hand or hands. In its most refined form, it 
is used in bowling. An implement may be used to give impetus to the object, 
such as seen in the putt in golf or in field hockey. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Given the task of rolling 
a round object and after instruction and practice, the child 
will demonstrate the pattern of rolling by either grasp- 
ing the object in one or both hands, or placing the hand 
or hands behind the object, bending the knees and body 
in order to keep the object in contact with the rolling 
surface. Momentum is given to the object by swinging the 
arm or arms backward, then forward in the direction of 
the roll and releasing the object, sending it along the 
surface. 

2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Failure to keep the object in contact with the 
surface or to release the object at the point of 
contact with the rolling surface, resulting in a 
bouncing action of the object rather than a 
smooth roll. 

b. Failure to swing the arm backward far enough 
to give sufficient momentum to the object when 
the arm is swung forward. 

c. Losing balance at or following the point of re- 
lease of the object. 

d. F'llure to roll the object in the direction in- 
tended or to give it sufficient speed in order to 
roll a distance. 




3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS These students will 
usually exhibit an inability or failure to bend the 
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knees, bending only at the waist. Often times 
they will not grasp the object, but will push or 
strike the object with the hand or hands. It is 
also difficult for them to roii objects with one 
hand, starting the roll to the siJe of the body. 
Thev tend to start rolling actions between the 
feel Provide activities \vhich involve rolling: 

— large round objects, such as a cage ball, by 

pushing with both hands. 
— balls, while seated spread-eagle on the floor, 

to a partner, using both hands. 
— small round objects, which must be grasped 

1.^ one or both hands. 
— objects other than balls, such as hoops, bicycle 

tires, etc. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Develop the 
roll'ng pattern in these students using activities 
similar to those used with the transitional stu- 
dents. Provide opportunities to roll: 

— objects in cen.iin directions, such as to a part- 
ner, at a bowling pin from a short distance 
away, or at targets like a cardboard box 
placed on its side. 

— objects ao part of a low organization game, 



such as Circle Dodgeball, where the rolling 
ball is aimed at another child who must 
dodge it to avoid being struck, 
—objects, such as hoops, tires and large balls 
while running along side or behind the 
object. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Con- 
tinue the previous activities and refine the pat- 
tern of rolling by providing opportunities to roll: 

— objects for accuracy at one bov;ling pin, at 
two, at ten as in regular bowling. 

— objecis as part of bombardment games where 
a person must be hit by a ball or pins must 
be hit. 

— objects by using an implement as in gym 
hockey. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS By the 
time students have reached this age level, the 
rolling pattern should be complete Where neces- 
sitated by a deviant rolling action, return to 
activities used at previous levels. Refine the 
rolling pattern and relate it to more complex 
activities, such as bowling at a bowling lane 
or putting at a miniature golf range. 



THROWING — >NDERHAND Throwing is a movement pattern in which an object 
IS propelled by one or both hands. It employs a similar swinging movement of 
the arms as used in rolling. A child's Initial attempt to throw is usually that of 
a two hand toss or underhand throw. As the child matures and his hands get 
larger and stronger and when small objects are used, a one hand throw develops. 

The underhand throw pattern is used for throwing tasks involving accuracy, 
since the throwing hand follows a straight path. An underhand throw is used in 
pitching a puck in hopscotch or a ball in softball, as part of the delivery in 
bowling. The underhand pattern is basic to many other skills, such as the serve 
in volleyball or badminton where the hand or an implement strikes objects. 




1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Given instruction and 
demonstration and following sufticient practice, the stu- 
dent will exhibit the ability to throw an object underhand, 
feet together facing the target, bringing \Ye throwing arm 
str'^ight down and back, rotating the body slightly to- 

J the throwing arm and shifting the weight to the foot 
on the throwing side. Swinging the arm forward quickly 
and taking a step forward onto the opposing leg, at the 
same time shifting the weight to the fc ^vard leg, the 
object is released by the throwing hand when i. is ap- 
proximately at a right angle to the targit. The inactive 
arm swings backward to aid in balance. 

2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Failure to rotate ♦he trunk toward the throwing 
hand. 

b. Too short a backswing of the throwing arm. 

c. Failure to shift the body weight backward, then 
forv;ard onto the lead foot. 

d. Releasing the ball too low or too high, missing 
the intended target. 

e. Failure to reach toward the target with the 
throwing hand in a follow through. 



3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS The transitional 
student will most likely develop the underhand 
throw to a greater degree of skill than the over- 
hand throw. The teacher's concern should be in 
observing and evaluating the body actions used 
in propelling the object, rather than being con- 
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cerned with what happens to the object after it 
is released Once the underhand throwing pattern 
has developed to some degree of skill, then the 
teacher can be concerned with accuracy of the 
throw. Provide activities for underhand throwing: 

—of balloons, observing and evaluating under- 
hand throv;ing pattern. 

— of fleece balls or beanbags, with little con- 
cern for accuracy, 

— of large balls, using both hands. 

— of small balls, using one hand. 

b. PRIfvlARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Follow a 
similar procedure used with transitional studen»'5 
Be a^*'^re of the underhand throwing patt.fii 
mechar^cs and begin concern for accuracy. Pro- 
vide opportunities to throw objects underhand: 

— to a wall, gradually increasing the distance. 

— at targets drawn on a wall, increasing the dis- 
tance or decreasing the target size as ac- 
curacy improves. 

— to a partner who catches it and throws it 
back underhand. 

— in a rolling motion such as used in Circ ^ 
Dodgeba I or Kickball. 



—at stationary and noving targets. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Evalu- 
ate their underhand throwing patterns, returning 
to basic activities mentioned above. Refine the 
mechanics of the throw and increase the com- 
plexity of the activities and the degree of ac- 
curacy required to perform the activities. Allow 
for underhand throwing: 

— during or following a combination of locomotor 
movements, such as running, stor ^mg, pivot- 
ing and then throwing. 

— using smaller objects and smaller targets, such 
as tossing a beanbag through a small hole 
in a target or tossing a Softball into a bas- 
ket or a table tennis ball into a cup. 

— as part of lead-up activities to seasonal sports, 
such as pitching a Softball, lateralling a foot- 
ball or passing basketball. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS The un- 
derhand throwing pattern may be further refined 
where necessary. Accuracy of the throw will 
play an important role in how well the junior 
high student 7forms in seasonal sports requir- 
ing such a throw. 



THROWING — OVERHAND Overhand throwing is similar to underhand throwing 
in that the body actions parallel those used in throwing underhand, to some 
degree. The major difference is in the movement of the arm in an overhead 
motion rather than underhand. 

The overhand throw is used to propel objects which are small enough to be 
grasped by the fingers. It is commonly used for most throwing in softball, base- 
ball and football. It serves as the basis for the overhand serves m volleyball and 
tennis and other movements in net games, such as the smash in tennis or bad- 
minton or the spike in volleyball. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Engaged in an activity 
requiring the throwing of an object overhand and after 
instruction, demonstration and practice, the student will 
exhibit the ability to throw overhand, gripping the object 
by the fingers of the throwing hand, standing in a stride 
position with the opposing foot forward, bringing the 
throwing arm back with the elbow bent, holding the ob- 
ject about ear high, with the wrist cocked. The trunk is 
rotated back toward the throwing arm, the weight on the 
rear foot with the o'Hpusing arm up and pointed toward 
the target. The object is brought forward with the elbow 
of the throwing arm leading, the wrist and hand snap 
forward and the object is released^ shoulder high, giving 
final impetus to it with the fingers. At the same time the 
trunk rotates toward the target, with a shifting of the 
weight forward to the lead foot. The hand and arm fol- 
low through pointing at the target. The rear foot is brought 
forward in a step to regain balance and to get the body 
into position for the next move. 

2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Forward movement of the foot on ^ ^ side of the 
throwing arm, rather than the opposing foot. 

b. Failure to rotate the trunk backward toward the 
throwing arm and forward toward the target. 
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c. Gnppmg the ball with the palm of the throwing 
hand. 

d. Failure to bend the throwing arm and leading 
the throw with the ollrow. 

e. Holding the elbow too close to the body, result- 
ing in a pushing or shoving motion. 

f. Failure to transfer the weight onto the lead foot. 

g. Using little or no follow through. 

h. Inability to throw with non-preferred arm. 

i. Faulty timing of body movement with arm move- 
ment. 

j. Release of the object too soon or too late, re- 
sulting in inaccuracy of the throw, 
k. Loss of balance during throwing pattern. 

3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS While capable of 
developing the overhand throv;ing pattern to 
some extent, the transitional student, especially 
the Mongoloid, will not usually attain a high re- 
finement of this pattern. A major problem en- 
countered in teaching the transitional student to 
throw overhand is his inability or failure to es- 
tablish a dominant throwing hand. This may be 
observed quite frequently when they throw one 
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time with the right hand and possibly the next 
time with the left hand. They appear to have 
difficulty in mastering the concept of bending the 
elbow of the throwing hand and cocking that 
arm before throwing. Often, they will throw the 
object by pushing it forward or by lowering the 
arm, bringing it backv;ard behind their body and 
then swinging it forward in a stiff arm move- 
ment much like throwing a hand grenade. Pro- 
vide opporiumties for the transitional student to 
throw: 

— at targets on a wall or into barrels or baskets, 
increasing the distance as accuracy im- 
proves. 

— in dodgeball games, such as Circle Dodgeball 
or Spud, where they must hit a dodging or 
stationary person, while remaining sta- 
tionary themselves. 

— while running, at a moving person as in Posse 
Tag or Ball Tag. 

— as part of developmental activities leading up 
to participation in seasonal sports which 
require an overhand throw. 

— for distance by applying more force to the 
object and increasing the trajectory of the 
throw. 

b. PRIfvlARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Primary stu- 
dents will exhibit many of the deviations in the 



overhand throwing pattern found in the transi- 
tional group. Throwing with the dominant hand 
should be encouraged, as well as throwing with 
either hand. Provide opportunities to throv/ ob- 
jects overhand: 

— at targets; to a partner. 

— as part of games of low organization, such as 

Ball Tag, Dodgeball or Spud. 
— while running; after stopping and pivoting; or 

as required by lead-up activities to seasonal 

sports 

— using the various type balls, such as Whiffle 
balls, junior-size footballs, softballs and 
baseballs. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Con- 
tinue to emphasize accuracy and distance in 
their throwing pattern. Speed of movement of 
the thrown object may be increased, if the ac- 
companying skill of catching is present. Continue 
to observe their overhand throwing patterns for 
faults and correct where present. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Over- 
hand throwing patterns of these students should 
be developed to a fine degree of execution. 
Correct faults where preser.t. Continue providing 
activities which lead-up to participation in sea- 
sonal sports. 



HITTING Hitting is giving impetus to an object by swinging or striking it with 
some part of the body, usually the hand or hands; or with an implement which 
is controlled by the hand. Hitting is a striking pattern, as are kicking and blocking. 
The hitting pattern of movement occurs each time an object is swung at, regard- 
less of whether or not the object is contacted. Swinging a bat at a pitched soft- 
ball and missmg it is a good example. 

The hitting pattern is similar to the throwing pattern, except for the fact that 
the object to be propelled is not in the hand and the arms swing without an 
object in them. Holding an implement in the hand or hands necessitates a slight 
modification of the pattern. 
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1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Given the problem of hit- 
ting a stationary or moving object with the hand, hands 
or with an implement and having some degree of pro- 
ficiency in the patterns of throwing, the student will 
demonstrate the pattern of hitting, keeping his eyes on 
the object, swinging the arms, rotating the body and 
shifting the weight as in throwing and following through. 
The hitting pattern will be demonstrated Identically each 
time it is attempted regardless of whether or not the 
object swung at is contacted. 



COMMON DEVIATIC>JS 

a. Failure to use proper backswing. 

b. Failure to rotate the body back toward the 
backswing and forward toward the ob;ect to be 
struck. 

c. Failure to grip the hitting implement tightly or 
releasing the implement when the ob;ect is con- 
tacted or missed. 

d. Jerky irratic movements instead of a smooth 
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rhythmic swing, 
e. Improper timing of body movements with arm 
movements. 

Note: It IS not a deviation if the object to be hit is missed! 




3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Often transitional 
students experience difficulty in hitting objects 
due to a visual-perceptual problem. Attempting to 
hit a moving object such as a shuttlecock with 
a racket or a pitched ball with a bat will often 
be very difficult, if not impossible for many of 
the transitional students. Experience in teaching 
these students has shown that the object to be 
hit should be stationary or slow-moving. Provide 
opportunities for the transitional students to hit: 

— soft objects which are stationary on the floor 

with their hands, fists. 
— balloons with the hands and fists and even 

with implements, such as a wood paddle or 

plastic bat. 

— slightly deflated playground balls or volleyballs 
against a wall or up in the air. 

— plastic Whiffle balls off of a batting tee with a 
plastic bat. 

— rolling or bouncing balls with their hands or 
fists. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Emphasis 
should be on correct form to be exhibited in the 
hitting pattern. All activities listed for transitional 
students should be provided, plus opportunities 
to hit: 

— a slightly deflated ball with the hand after 

tossing it up into the air. 
— a ball after dropping it to bounce on the floor. 



— a ball held in one hand, using an underhand, 
side arm or overhand hitting motion with 
the fist. 

— a ball thrown or bounced by another student 
with the fist. 

— a slowly moving object, with an implement 
such as hitting a shuttlecock or balloon 
with a wood paddle or a puck with a hockey 
stick. 

— an object suspended by a rope, such as a 
tether ball. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Con- 
tinue to stress good form in hitting. Increase 
the complexity of the hitting task. Revert to 
activities for younger levels, when necessary. 
Provide activities v/hich require riitting: 

— an object with accuracy, such as serving a 

volleyball over a net or hitting a ball so 

that it strikes a wall target. 
— an object for distance, as in batting a Softball. 
— a fast moving object like a served tennis ball 

or pitched Softball, 
•—a ball and keeping it within boundary lines, 

such as in playing Four Square. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Observe 
for any major deviations in the hitting pattern and 
correct. More emphasis may be placed on mak- 
ing contact with the object swung at. Increase 
difficulty of the hitting task. Stress recreational 
activities, such as table tennis, badminton, 
croquet. 



KICKING Kicking is a striking pattern in which the leg or foot is used to strike 
a stationary or moving object for the purpose of propelling it or deflecting it. 
changing its path of movement. The kicking pattern does not require that the 
object to be kicked be contacted. It is still a kicking pattern if the object is missed. 

Kicking plays a major role in the games of soccer and speedball. It is used in 
football in two forms — a place kick and a punt — the difference being a place 
kick is kicking a football from a stationary position and a punt is kicking a foot- 
ball which has been dropped from the hands. Low organization games, such 
as Kick the Can or Hopscotch involve kicking. Aquatics employ a kicking pat- 
tern against an object — water, which propels the kicker, not the object kicked. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Given the task of propel- 
ling a stationary or movi^ig object by striking it with the 
leg or foot and after ikistruction and practice, the student 
will demonstrate his ability to kick, a swinging movement 
of the leg from the hip, preceded by a backswing of the 
leg, then a forward swing, contacting the ooject with the 
toe and moving through it in a continuous upward for- 
ward movement. The body is balanced on the foot in 
contact with the ground and the opposing arm is out 
front to maintain balance. 

2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Failure limitation of a backswing. 

b. Inability to kick with either foot. 

c. Kailure to execute a true swinging movement of 
the leg, characterized by a short kicking motion 
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or a jabbing movement at the object. 

d. Loss of balance when kicking. 

e. Failure to use opposition of leg and arm. 

SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 
a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS It has been ob- 
served in Mongoloid children that many of them 
exhibit identical faulty kicking patterns, char- 
acterized by stopping a rolling ball v;ith their 
hands, swinging the leg forward with little or 
no backswing and following through after kick- 
ing the ball with an extremely high upward mo- 
tion of the kicking leg with both arms behind 
the body and down to the sides. Other chil- 
dren in the category of Transitional seem to learn 
kicking with few problems. Provide activities 
where the transitional student can kick: 
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—a balloon or beanbag with either foot along 
the floor, walking after it to kick it again. 

— stationary balls of various sizes along the 
floor. 

— slow-moving rolling balls of various sizes. 

— a cage ball as part of a modified Circle Dodge- 
ball game where the class joins hands in a 
circle with one student inside who attempts 
to dodge the kicked cage ball. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Follow a simi- 
lar progression of kicking activities as used with 
the transitional student. The punt may be in- 
troduced at this level, however, it will be difficult 
for them to master as seen by their tendency to 
throw the ball into the air rather than dropping 
it and the striking of the ball with other parts 
of the leg, not the foot. Allow them to kick: 




— stationary balls in different directions; moving 
bails. 

— stationary balls for accuracy, as to a partner. 

— balls used in seasonal sports, such as foot- 
balls from a kicking tee. 

— balls with short, controlled kicks, as in drib- 
bling a soccer ball with their feet. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS At this 
age level, the educable students should be able 
to do most of the skills listed previously with 
some degree of proficiency. Introduce activities 
which require Kicking: 

—balls for accuracy, such as through a soccer 
goal. 

—in the form of a place kick, the ball stationary 
on the ground or elevated on a tee, either 
from a standing position or with a short 
walking or running approach. 

—in the form of a punt, where the ball is dropped 
and kicked with the foot, as seen in punting 
a football or the punt used by a soccer 
goalie. 

— a rolling or bouncing ball as part of a lead-up 
game, such as kickball. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Continue 
providing games and seasonal sports which pro- 
vide practice of the kicking pattern. Observe 
and correct any deviations seen. 



BLOCKING Blocking is the striking pattern of giving momentum to a moving 
object by positioning the body or parts of the body in its path. Blocking is also 
the deflecting of an object in its moving path to give it a new direction. An 
object may be blocked by the body alone, such as blocking an opponent in 
football or blocking a soccerball with the body or head or blocking can be done 
with a held implement, such as bunting a softball. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Given the problem of 
giving impetus to a moving object or changing the direc- 
tion of its path of movement by using the body or parts 
of the body or an implement held in the hands and after 
instruction, demonstration and practtice, the student shall 
exhibit the ability to block, holding the body, body part 
or implement stiff or still enough to withstand the force 
of the oncoming object and making it rebound in a new 
direction. The object to be blocked must be watched 
with the eyes and if the block is intended to move an 
object, a pushing movement of the body, body part or 
implement must be made. 

2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Failure to stiffen or still the body, body part or 
implement at impact. 

b. Failure to brace the body to offset the force or 
weight of the object to be blocked. 

c. Failure to position the body, body part or im- 
plement in the path of an oncoming object. 

3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Since blocking in- 
volves contacting an oncoming object, it may be 
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extremely difficult to teach to the transitional 
students. To teach them to block another per- 
son, v^hile at the same time attempting to teach 
them to move around without bumping into or 
contacting oiher pe^'sons or objects, seems to be 
contradictory. They can be taught to block small 
oncoming objects with their body or body parts, 
as long as the object to be blocked is of rea- 
sonable size and weight and presents little 
danger of harm to them. Provide opportunities 
to block: 

— large, light oncoming objects with their body 

or body parts, such as a cage ball. 
— small oncoming objects with the body or body 

parts, such as a rolling playground ball. 
— small oncoming objects with an implement 

such as a plastic puck with a plastic hockey 

stick. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Emphasis 
must be placed on blocking objects without re- 
sultant harm to the blocker's body or body part. 
Include all activities listed for Transitional stu- 
dents and introduce activities which provide 
blocking: 
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— of an oncoming person with hands joined in 
a line formation, as in Pom Pom Pull Away 
or in a circle formation such as Bull in the 
Ring. 

— of fast moving, rolling balls with the body 
parts, such as found in Circle Stride Ball, 
where students form a circle, standing in 
a stride position and attempt to block a ball 
rolled by a person in the center of the circle 
to prevent it from passing out of the circle 
between their legs. 

— of objects as part of lead-up skills to seasonal 
sports, using body parts, such as the head 
or shoulders to block an attempted goal in 
soccer. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS More 
emphasis may be placed on the blocking pat- 
terns found in contact sports and the use of 
implements. Be certain that most previously 
mentioned activities have been mastered and 



introduce activities which provide an opportunity 
to block: 

— as part of seasonal sport which requires con- 
tact with an opponent, such as the screen in 
basketball, the shoulder block in football 
or body-blocking in soccer and field hockey. 

— an oncoming object with an implement held 
in the hands, such as bunting a pitched ball 
with a bat or holding a racket or paddle 
still to let a ball bounce back to the oppo- 
site court In a tennis game. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Continue 
to emphasize correct blocking patterns In ac- 
tivities which require contacting an oncoming 
object to change its path of movement. Ac- 
curacy of the block may be stressed, such as in 
heading a soccer ball or blocking an opponent 
in football in a certain direction to open up a 
hole for the ball carrier. 



PUSHING Pushing is a propulsion pattern involving a forceful movement to 
give momentum to some object in order to move it away from the body. It 
may also involve a movement against an object to propel the body away from 
it. It is a shoving or extending movement as opposed to the swinging movement 
seen in striking patterns. Pushing may involve continual contact with the object 
as in pushing a lawn mower or it may involve contact only at the beginning to 
get an object started on its path, as in pushing a sled to start it downhill. 

Pushing is an essential skill in every day tasks, such as mowing lawn, vacuuming 
the carpet, sawing a board, moving heavy objects. Stunts, tumbling and apparatus 
activities require a push to initiate movement. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Confronted with the prob- 
lem of moving some object away from the body or with 
making a movement against an object in order to move 
the body away from it, the child will exhibit the ability to 
push, maintaining contact with the object for as lony as 
necessary to propel it, exerting force in a straight line 
in the direction of the push and using an initial bending 
followed by a forceful extension of the body part or 
parts used. 

2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Attempting to push with the body or the part 
already extended. 

b. Losing contact with object or not making good 
initial contact with it while pushing. 

c. Pushing the object in a circular, rather than a 
straight path. 

d. Failure to involve the whole body when pushing 
large or heavy objects. 

e. Pushing off center on an object causing it to 
tv;ist or turn rather than moving ahead. 

f. Pushing with the body twisted or turned Im- 
properly. 

g. Failure to exert constant even pressure. 

3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Care must be taken 
to control the size and weight of an object to 
be pushed. Emphasis should be placed on con- 



stant pressure and contact with the object. The 
transitional student should also learn the effect 
of propelling his body by pushing against an 
immoble ob;ect. Provide opportunities to push: 

— light objects along the floor. 
— using one hand or both. 
— with the feet. 

— to move the body or part of it away from an 
object as in executing a push up or push- 
ing oneself along on a scooter. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Use caution 
in requiring the pushing of large or heavy ob- 
jects. Emphasize efficient pushing patterns, using 
as many body parts as necessary depending 
upon the amount of force necessary to push the 
object. Provide opportunities to push: 

— as required by combative activities, such as 
pushing an opponent across a line or off 
of a mat. 

— against a wall or the floor to propel the body 

in the desired direction. 
— as required In stunts and tumbling activities 

to initiate movement, 
—as required in many apparatus activities where 

a pushing pattern is used to support the 

body weight on extended arms. 
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c. INTERMEDlATh EDUCABLE STUDENTS Push- 
ing patterns in combination with locomotor pat- 
terns will be present in the various physical edu- 
cation activities in which this group engages. 
Provide opportunities to push: 

— objects of varying weights in different direc- 
tions and for varying distances. 

— against objects to initiate movement as found 
in stunts, tumbling, apparatus, aquatic and 
seasonal sports activities. 

— using the various implements employed in 
games. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUC/.BLE STUDENTS Observe 
and correct deviations in the pushing patterns 
exhibited by this age group. Provide activities 



which require pushing along with various other 
movement patterns. Weight and size of objects 
to be pushed can be increased. However, it is 
stiii necessary to caution this age group on not 
over-exerting their body or body parts when 
pushing. 




PULLING Pulling is a propulsion pattern which is the reverse of pushing. Pulling 
is the use of an extended part of the body to make contact with the object to 
be pulled and bending or leaning to bring the object nearer to the body or to 
make it follow the body. 

Pulling is an essential part of our every day life, such as pulling a door open, 
pulling a window down to close it, pulling on clothes, pulling a drawer out. 
Swimming requires a pulling pattern of the arms and hands and a pushing or 
kicking pattern of the legs and feet. Various apparatus activities require a pulling 
movement to elevate the body. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Given the task of moving 
or drawing an object toward one's body and having had 
instruction, demonstration and practice, the child will pull 
the object by extending the arm or arms toward the ob- 
ject contacting and grasping it and moving the object 
toward the body or making it follow the body by bending 
the arms, legs or body or by leaning in the direction of 
desired movement and following a straight path. 

2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Little consistent contact with the object, losing 
the grip. 

b. Uneven, unsafe pulling movement. 

c. Failure to keep other body parts from interfering 
with the intended path of the pulled ob;ect. 

d. Failure to pull the object directly toward oneself, 
as seen by an upward jerk of the object. 

e. A tendency to lose body balance or to maintain 
balance when pulling. 

f. Locomotor pattern deviations following the pull- 
ing movement, such as improper walking patterns 
while pulling a wagon. 

3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Use caution to in- 
sure that these students do not attempt pulling 
large or heavy ob;ects toward themselves en- 
dangering their safety and possibly resulting in 
bodily harm. Relate pulling to everyday tasks 
which these children will encounter. Provide op- 
portunities to pull: 

— an object on wheels, such as a wagon. 
— themselves along the floor with the hands 
while seated on a scooter board. 



— lightweight objects toward the body or pull 
them so that they follow the body. 

— while in various positions, lying down, seated, 
kneeling. 

— as part of a team, as in Tug O'War or para- 
chute activities. 

— one's body up onto playground apparatus, such 
as a Jungle Gym and vertical or inclined 
ladders. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Stress safety 
in pulling. Expose the primary students to iden- 
tical pulling movements used with transitional 
students, provide a variety of activities which 
allow them to pull: 

— objects of varying size and weight toward them 
or behind them as they walk along. 

— objects, varying the speed of movement. 

— as required in various combative games, such 
as pulling an opponent across a line. 

— a partner from a lying to a standing position. 

— the body up onto apparatus or through the 
water. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Size 
and weight of the object to be pulled may be in- 
creased as strength increases. Check for de- 
viations in the pulling pattern and correct where 
present. Allow for opportunities to pull: 

—a" required in combative games, such as King 
on the Mat. 

— as required in seasonal sport* lodd-up activi- 
ties, such as pulling an offensive opponent 
off balance in football. 
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— as required m individual sports, such as pull- 
ing the arrow back in archery and in dual 
sports, such as pulling an opponent down 
in wrestling. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Pulling 
activities which develop or maintain strength 
should be provided. Complexity and difficulty 
of the activity which requires pulling may be in- 
creased. Correct any deviations observed. Allow 



for pulling: 

—objects up, down, across, m varying directions. 

— against immovable objects to maintain and 
develop strength, such as isometric ex- 
ercises. 

— heavy objects, large objects. 

— the body in an upward direction, as in per- 
forming pull ups or as required in climbing 
p rope. 



LIFTING Lifting is a propulsion pattern that is an extension of the pulling pat- 
tern. It is a movement that involves pulling to get an object or a body part from 
one level to another, against the pull of gravity. Lifting is pulling with a specific 
purpose in mind — raising something upward or off its previous position. Push- 
ing is present in a lifting pattern when a very heavy object is lilted. The upper 
body and arms pull, while the legs push from a bent to extended position. 

Lifting is an everyday household task. In stunts, tumbling and apparatus activi- 
ties, the body is lifted upward by a pulling movement of the arms. Balls and 
implements employed in sports activities must be lifted into position before the 
next movement can be started. The arms and legs are lifted in ail sports activities 
and rhythmics. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Confronted with the 
task of raising an object or a body part from one level to 
another and having an understanding of the patterns of 
pushing and pulling, the child will lift the object by ex- 
tending the arms, contacting and grasping the object, 
followed by a bending movement of the arms as the 
object is moved upward and extending them as the 'vject 
reaches a high position or is moved to a lower position. 
When lifting heavy objects, the legs assist by first bend- 
ing at the knees, then extending in a pushing movement 
against the floor. 

2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Losing the grip on the object being lifted, 
b Lifting in jerky movements, rather than a steady, 
even lifting motion. 

c. Failure to incorporate the legs into a lift of 
heavy objects, placing too much stress on the 
back. 

d. Attempting to lift objects that are too heavy. 

e. Loss of balance while lifting. 

3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Present activities 
related closely with everyday tasks which the 
transitional child will be confronted v;ilh. Keep 
lifting patterns simple and allow lifting of objects 
that have reasonable size and weight. Provide 
opportunities to lift: 

— parts of the body, while lying on the floor; 
while sitting; while standing. 

— body parts, as required by calisthentics or sim- 
ple rhythmics. 

— small, lightweight objects up to varying levels. 

— implements into position for propulsion move- 
ments. 

— objects as part of a group effort, such as the 



lifting of a parachute by the class, spaced 
equally around its rim, all lifting together. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Follow similar 
procedure of teaching lifting pattern as used 
with Transitional students. Stress correct lifting 
patterns. Allow them to lift: 

— objects of increasingly heavier weight. 

— objects of varying sizes and shapes 

— their body up to a position on apparatus. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Safe 
lifting of objects of reasonable size and weight 
should be exhibited by this group. Observe and 
correct lifting pattern deviations when present. 
Provide activities which involve lifting: 

— body parts up to positions necessitated by 
the subsequent movement. 

— implements up to positions from v;hich an- 
other movement pattern will be initiated. 

— objects up and down, of varying weights to 
increase strength, as in weight training. 

—another individual up to a position required 
for the next action, such as a Fireman's 
Carry. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Correct 
deviant lifting patterns. Return to previous ac- 
tivities when necessary. Provide opportunities to 
lift: 

—gradually heavier objects forcefully to build 
strength in boys. 

— body parts or objects gracefully, as in creative 
dance or ball gymnastics for girls. 

—body parts, objects and implements as required 
for participation in physical education ac- 
tivities. 
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IV« Object Manipulation — Absorption Patterns 



Absorption patterns are for the purpose of receiving 
or controlling moving objects and stopping their 
movement. Whenever an object must be handled or 
stopped in its approach toward the body, whether 
thrown, kicked or propelled in some other manner, 
an absorption pattern is employed by the receiver. 

Catching is the only true absorption pattern. Catch- 
ing with the feet, trapping, or with other parts of 
the body such as the hands, arms or body, are all 



foims of the absorption pattern of catching. Carry- 
ing is included in absorption patterns since it in- 
volves, not only lifting, but an absorption of the 
weight of the object as well. Blocking is related to 
the absorption patterns since some element of re- 
ceiving and controlling the force of a moving object 
is involved. However, the main purpose of blocking 
is a deflecting or redirecting of the object's move- 
ment path. Thus, it was discussed earlier under 
propulsion patterns. 



CATCHING Catching is the receiving of a moving object, which is on a path 
of movement toward the receiver's body, with the hands, arms and/or body in 
order to stop its movement and to control it. Although implements may be held 
in the hand, such as a baseball glove or scoop, it still necessitates the pattern 
of catching. Fielding a rolling ball is essentially catching. 

Catching plays an .mportant role in many chiloren's games and adult recreational 
activities. It usuc' y is employed in relation to throwing. The object received 
may be another person's weight, as in stunts, tumbling, or dance activities. 

The task of catching involves much more than using the hands and arms. Cor- 
rect positioning of the body to receive the object propelled at it and main- 
taining the body balance prior, during and after the catch are essential. The 
ability to track the moving object with the eyes and coordinate eye-hand and 
eye-body movements are other essential elements in the catching pattern. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Confronted with the task 
of receiving and retaining a moving object and after in- 
struction and practice of the catching pattern, the student 
shall demonstrate the pattern of catching by positioning 
his body in the path of the oncoming object, facing it 
with his feet apart for stability and balance. Receiving 
the object in his hands, then in his arms and body if 
necessary, he bends his arms as the object contacts 
him in order to absorb its force and retain It. If the object 
l3 approaching below his waist, the fingers point down; 
if above his waist, they point upward. 

2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Not positioning the body for receipt of the on- 
coming object, resulting In a missed c?tch. 



b. Loss of balance prior to, during and after the 
catch. 

c. Failure to absorb the force of the object by giv- 
ing with It. 

d. Inability to catch with either hand or both hands. 

e. Failure to contact the oncoming object with the 
fingers, then the hand, arm and body if neces- 
sary. 

f. Closing the hands before the object has been 
contacted. 

g. Bobbling or juggling the object after catching it. 

3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Transitional stu- 
dents often exhibit visual-motor difficulties which 
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inhibit their ability to become proficient at catch- 
ing patterns. Objects to be caught must present 
little or no danger of bodily harm to the Tran- 
sitional student. He will tend to fend off an ap- 
proaching object, rather than catch it. Catching 
with both hands and additional use of the arms 
and body are seen most often in the catching pat- 
terns of these youngsters. Seldom will they 
achieve the ability to catch an object in one 
hand. Provide opportunities to catch: 

— large round balloons, emphasizing a slight 
squeezing of the balloon as it contacts the 
hands. 

— bean bags and fleece balls, either thrown by 
oneself or thrown by another person. 

— large playground balls rolled by a partner; 
bounced; thrown. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS The primary 
level educable students are capable of learning 
catching patterns, just as non-retarded primary 
children do. Be aware of perceptual-motor diffi- 
culties which may cause poor catching patterns. 
Start these youngsters with similar catching pro- 
gressions as used with Transitional stude.nts and 
allow for opportunities to catch: 

— throws or bounces to self, varying the size, 
shape and weight of balls or objects used. 



— objects, with oral cues from the teacher, such 

as Don't close your eyes. Watch the ball or 

Squeeze the ball. 
— balls or objects rolled, bounced or thrown by 

another, with varying speed and force of 

throw. 

— an object tossed from one hand to the other. 
— large balls or objects with hands, arms and 
body. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Catch- 
ing patterns de /eloped at earl'er levels may now 
be applied to lead-up activities to sport skills. 
Allow to catch: 

— objects while running, walking or moving 
about. 

— balls, fielding grounders, bouncing balls or 
flyballs, such as used in soflball. 

— balls, immediately followed by other locomotor 
patterns, such as catching and shooting a 
basketball. 

— objects with increasingly complex movements, 
such as throwing a ball up, clapping once 
and catching; clapping twice, etc. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Catching 
at this level will be performed as part of a 
game. Teach catching of all types of balls — 
softballs, basketballs baseballs, footballs, etc. 



TRAPPING Trapping is simply catching using the feet, shins, legs or knees. It 
is useful and necessary in such games as soccer and speedball, but not essential 
to the play of most children. 

The moving object is stopped, controlled and retained, using the lower ext»emities, 
rather than the hands, arms or upper body. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Given a game situation 
which requires that the moving object be stopped, con- 
trolled and retained by the lower extremities and having 
had instruction, demonstration and practice in stopping 
an object in that manner, the child will exhibit the ability 
to trap the moving object in one of two positions: stand- 
ing with the body weight balanced on one foot as the 
object is trapped by the other or on both feet, trapping 
the object between them; and sitting, trapping the object 
between the feet or catching it under one of them. 




2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Failure to contact the object with one or both 
feet or under or between the legs or feet. 

b. Loss of balance while trapping in the standing 
position. 

c. Postural defects when trapping in a silling posi- 
tion. 

d. Necessity to use hands in conjunction with the 
feet or legs. 

3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. T^ANSITIO^^AL STUDENTS Trapping, as part 
of a game like soccer or speedball. will not be 
an essential pattern for the transitional student 
to learn. Some time may be spent on trapping 
rolling balls, while sitting or while standing as 
an effective means of stopping a rolling ball 
prior to kicking it. as found in the game of 
Kickball. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Trapping 
should be taught at this level, since it is so 
necessary to successful participation in seasonal 
sports of soccer and speedball. Provide oppor- 
tunities to trap: 
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—balls, beginning with a stationary ball to teach 
balance and proper contact with the balls 
in both sitting and standing positions. 

— slow-moving balls of various sizes from a sit- 
ting position; from a standing position. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Com- 
plexity of trapping pattern may be increased to 
allow practice in trapping: 

— rolling and even low-bouncmg balls with the 
legs, while sitting; with the foot or feet or 
knees while standing. 

—a rolling ball, followed by a kick. 



d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Review 
and correct deviations from trapping patterns 
learned at earlier levels. Teach trapping: 

— of a rolling ball, while running, requiring a 

stop-trap-kick movement 
— as part of participation in soccer or speedball. 
— in a more complex form, such as with one 

knee, both knees. 
— as a preparatory pattern to picking or tossing 

the ball up to the hands with the feet, as 

required in speedball. 



CARRYING Carrying Is an absorption pattern which requires that the Individual 
adjust his body to the size and weight of the object to be carried, while engaged 
in a locomotor pattern, such as walking or running. 

Carrying is an essential pattern in a child's development. He not only learns to 
carry his own body weight while moving, but also must learn to carry external 
objects while playing or working. Everyday tasks Include: carrying toys, books, 
small pieces of furniture, equipment, boxes. Carrying usually follows a lifting 
pattern to move an object to a new place. 



1. BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE Faced with the task of 
lifting a reasonably small and light object for the purpose 
of transporting it to a different place and having an un- 
derstanding of the principles of correct and safe lifting, 
the child will demonstrate his ability to carry an object, 
lifting It with one hand or both and controlling and re- 
taining it in a balanced position in one or both hands, in 
his arms, on his back or on his head; and transporting 
it, using some form of locomotor pattern, to a different 
place. 

2. COMMON DEVIATIONS 

a. Loss of balance while moving with the object. 

b. Loss of grip or control of the external object, 
resulting in its falling or dropping. 

c. Failure to adjust the body to the size and weight 
of the object, resulting in muscular strain. 

d. Failure to initiate anoiher locomotor movement 
after the object has been lifted and controlled. 

3. SUGGESTED DEVELOPMENTAL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Carrying patterns 
taught to these youngsters should involve ex- 
ternal objects to which they will be exposed. 
Provide opportunities to carry: 

— objects of reasonable size and weight, ac- 
companied by various locomotor movement 
patterns. 

— obiects encountered in everyday activities, 
such as small chairs, dishes, books, small 
tools. 

— objects or small apparatus used in play, such 
as toys, balls, bats. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Emphasize 
the safe carrying of external objects of reason- 
able size and weight. Provide for carrying: 




— of different shaped objects, involving the use of 
one hand; both hands. 



— objects, with a partner, such as carrying a 
large box, a basket full of beanbags. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Con- 
tinue to provide opportunities to develop safe 
carrying habits. Introduce opportunities to 
carry: 

— objects while negotiating an obstacle course, 
up and down stairs, walking a balance beam. 

— objects, with a partner, one walking forward, 
the other walking backward, as in carrying 
a table or trunk. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Carrying 
objects while participating in the various sea- 
sonal sports and while performing a variety of 
locomotor movements should be offered, em- 
phasizing safety. 
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Part ill 

Physical Education and Recreation Activities 



Assuming that the mentally retarded student has accomplished, acquired or 
mastered some or all of the developmental patterns or skills discussed in Part 
II, these patterns or skills may be put to practical use in games, sports and 
recreational activities found in the physical education and recreation program. 
They are presented in Part 111, with a brief narrative, types where applicable, 
teaching suggestions and activities for the various levels of students. Specific 
names of games, rhythmic activities or sports are often mentioned without de- 
tailed directions or instructions. The reader is referred to the bibliography for 
the titles of books on physical education and recreation where more information 
may be obtained. 



Rh/thmic Activities 



Rhythm may be defined as ordered movement that 
runs through all beauty. Rhythm is present in our 
heart beat, our breathing and our daily life pattern 
of work, eat, sleep. Nature's seasonal cycle and day 
and night are rhythmic. Intricate lace patterns and 
woven materials have rhythm. Architectural design 
is a harmonious balance of structural members, 
doors and windows. 

All locomotor movement involves rhythm. All chil- 
dren have a sense of rhythm, to some degree. They 
have a need for self-expression and a latent cre- 
ative ability, which can be enhanced through rhyth- 
mic activities. 

Retarded children, especially, have a need to learn 
about their body, its parts and what they can do. 
They need to know how to adapt the various move- 
ments of their body and Its parts to such factors 
as force, space and time. It was thought, at one 
time, that retarded children should not engage in 
rhythmic activities. Supposedly, the auditory center 
of the brain was located on the same side as the 
centers which affect intellectual learning and, since 
the mentally retarded were poor learners, music 
should be omitted from the program to prevent it 
from inhibiting intellectual growth. 

This theory has been disproven as seen by the fact 
that the Riverview School in Manitowoc and the 
Walworth County Special School in Elkhorn have 
included rhythmic activities and music in their pro- 
grams with no apparent effect on intellectual learn- 
ing. The Walworth County School, in particular, has 
been successful In including not only vocal music, 
singing games and dance out instrumental music 
as well. Some of Its educable mentally retarded 
students have become proficient on such Instru- 
ments as the coronet, trombone, drums, guitar, bass 
violin and accordian. 

It is the premise of this publication that all children, 
Including the retarded, need activities to develop 
their inherent sense of rhythm. Their retardation in 
cognitive or intellectual functioning does not ap- 
pear to affect their ability to learn and participate 
in music and rhythmic activities. When one con- 
siders the many values found in a good program of 
rhythmics, it appears desirable that the retarded 
child receives an opportunity to benefit from them. 
One of the greatest values found in rhythmic ac- 
tivities is the social interaction. Gone is the com- 
petitive atmosphere so often encountered by the 
retardate in classroom and in many other physical 
education activities. Success, pleasure and satis- 
faction awaits the retarded child in rhythmics. Here, 
he can put to practical use the various locomotor 
and non-locomotor patterns which he has devel- 
oped, with an additional stimulus — music. 



Our discussion of rhythmic activities for the men- 
tally retarded is not intended to be a step by step 
recipe or cookbook for teaching rhythmics to the 
retarded. Rather, the various kinds of rhythmic 
activities are discussed, with appropriate activities 
for the various age levels. Many specific activities 
are listed, some with the name of the accompanying 
record. The reader is urged to find the mentioned 
activity, game or dance in a book on rhythmics or 
in a physical education book. Many of the books 
in the annotated bibliography contain detailed de- 
scriptions of rhythmic activities. 




Accompaniment 

Accompaniment Is any series of sounds with in- 
tervals of silence separating the series. Rhythmic 
accompaniment should be of good quality so that 
the child will be stimulated to movement. 

TOM-TOM OR DANCE DRUM Tom-toms may be 
purchased commerc-ally or constructed from a tin 
can and a piece of inner tube. A resonant drum 
beat has a stimulating effect on children. Most lo- 
comotor, non-locomotor and object-manipulatiaon 
patterns can be done to a drum beat. 

PHONOGRAPH Almost any record can be of value 
in a program of rhythmic activities. Records are 
available from commercial companies for funda- 
mental rhythmics, singing games, specific dance 
steps, marches, folk and square dances and social 
dances. 

The phonograph should be of good quality and 
handle not only the standard record types (33V3, 45 
and 78 rpm), but have a variable speed control as 
well. This is especially essential for use with re- 
tarded youngsters, especially for those with lower 
intellectual powers. The variable speed control 
enables the instructor to play records slightly slow- 
er or faster than their intended rpm speed. The 
phonograph should provide sufficient volume to be 
heard above the activity's noise and should have a 
microphone Input jack. 
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TAPE RECORDER The recorder allows music to 
be recorded in many ways. Vocal instructions or 
directions for the activity can be recorded on tape. 
Specialized routines, such as rope jumping or ex- 
ercising to music, requiring abrupt changes in 
rhythm can best be accompanied by taped music. 
Perhaps the only disadvantage of the tape recorder 
is that the speed or tempo can not be controlled 
once the music has been taped. 

PIANO Even if the physical educator could play the 
piano, which most cannot, it would prove difficult 
for him to play and follow the printed music and, 
at the same time,, observe the progress of the 
children. 

SONGS, RHYMES AND POEMS Singing games can 
be performed using only the children's voices, once 
the music and words have been learned. Examples 
of this are The Farmer in the Dell, London Bridge 
and Bingo. The physical educator should enlist the 
aid of the music teacher, who could teach the words 
and music to the children. The game's movements 
could then be presented in the gymnasium. Long 
jump rope activities often require the reciting of a 
rhyme or rhythmic poem. 

Elements of Rhythm 

Music has essential elements which children should 
leam to recognize, understand and appreciate. All 
rhythmic movements are affected by these elements 
which are present in varying degrees. 

With retarded children, it is not essential that the 
children leam the proper terminology when discus- 
sing a piece of music or rhythmic activity. Some 
may be able to learn the terms and others will not. 
It is important, however, that the instructor under- 
stand them. 

BEAT The beat is an underlying steady continuous 
sound or pulsation that can be heard or felt through- 
out any rhythmic sequence. Music with a pro- 
nounced beat is easier for children to follow. 

1. Even Beat The underlying beat makes a series 
of steady, regular and continuous sounds. 

2. Uneven Beat The underlying beat makes com- 
binations of short and long sounds. 

TEMPO Tempo is the rate of speed of the move- 
ment or accompaniment. The tempo may remain 
constant, gradually increase or decrease. 

MEASURE The measure refers to an identical 
grouping of underlying beats. Common measures 
are 2/4, 3/4, 4/4 and 6/8. 

ACCENT The notes or beats which are emphasized 
more heavily define accent. Usually the first beat in 
a measure is accented. 



INTENSITY The force or quality of the music or 
accompaniment oan be loud, soft, light or heavy. 

PHRASE A natural grouping of measures which 
completes a sequence of sounds or movements. In 
folk dancing the end of a phrase denotes changes 
in direction or movement. 

PATTERNS Phrases of music can be put together 
into rhythmic patterns, which is a definite grouping 
of sounds or beats related to the underlying beat. 
Children should recognize pattern repeats or 
changes to another pattern in movement or ac- 
companiment. 

Fundamental Rhythmic Activities 

In an earlier section of this publication, fundamental 
movement patterns were discussed in great detail 
and activities for developing them were presented 
for each of the four levels: transitional students, 
primary, intermediate and junior high educable stu- 
dents. These fundamental movement patterns, when 
performed to accompaniment, are the basis for 
fundamental rhythmic activities. All of the funda- 
mental movement patterns: locomotor, non-loco- 
motor and object manipulation, both propulsion and 
absorption, can be performed using the medium 
rhythm. 

LOCOMOTOR MOVEMENT PATTERNS 

1. Even rhythm (4/4, 2/4, 3/4, and 6/8 time): 
walking, running, leaping, jumping and hopping. 

2. Uneven rhythm (6/8 time): sliding, galloping 
and skipping. 

NON-LOCOMOTOR MOVEMENT PATTERNS Per- 
formed in even and uneven rhythm: bending, stretch- 
ing, twisting, rotating and swinging. 

OBJECT MANIPULATION — PROPULSION AND 
ABSORPTION Performed in even and uneven 
rhythm: (balls, hoops, wands, etc.): rolling, bounc- 
ing, catching, throwing, hitting, kicking, pushing, 
pulling c id lifting. 

VARIATIONS The previously mentioned funda- 
mental movement patterns can be performed in re- 
sponse to rhythm in a variety of ways, including: 

1. Naturally and expressively in time to accom- 
paniment. 

2. Varying the direction of movement, (in place, 
forward, backward) 

3. Varying the intensity of movement, (light, heavy, 
natural) 

4. At different levels, (tall, natural, low) 

5. Varying the tempo, (fast, slow, very slow) 

6. With a partner or small group. 

7. In combination of two or more fundamental 
movement patterns. 

8. Varying patterns, accents, positions. 
J. Varying forms of accompaniment. 
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Creative Rhythms — Identification 



Creative rhythms evolve from the immediate mterests and daily experiences of 
children. In an identification rhythm, the child imitates or interprets an identity, 
for example, of a prancmg horse, a marching soldier, a giant, elephant or other 
familiar characters, creatures or objects. His interpretation is expressed through 
movement to the accompaniment of a suitable rhythm. 

Creativity is released, not taught. Encourage the children to interpret and express 
themselves in directed and original movement in reaction to rhythm. 



1. SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS The transitional 
child may not possess much of an imagmation, if 
any. He will be able to imitate or lose himself 
in interpreting characters with which he is fa- 
miliar. The identify which he is asked to assume 
must be concrete. The pretend world may be 
non-existent to the transitional student. The in- 
structor must assess the students and make his 
ov;n decision as to whether or not they are ca- 
pable of releasing their creativity. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS The students 
in this age level are capable of mimicntg com- 
mon animals, familiar characters, such as sol- 



diers, policemen, firemen, machines, circus 
pe.rformers and nature, such as a swaying tree. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS More 
complex identification tasks can be introduced. 
The teacher must still present problems of in- 
terpretation within the realm of the child's im- 
mediate interests and experiences. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS By this 
age, the students may have outgrown any desire 
they may have had to imitate or interpret iden- 
tificati'*'. tasks. Girls may still desire to express 
themsr'- s as baton twirlers, majorettes, cheer 
leaders or ballet dancers. 



Creative Rhythms — T imatization 

In dramatic rhythms, the children act out an Idea, a familiar event or an ordinary 
every day task, moods or feelings. This can be based on a story, a poem, an 
emotion or a song. The teacher should merely set the stage and let the child act 
out the activity. 



1. SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Creativity may be 
at a premium with these children. Very simple 
events or experiences may be dramatized, such 
as building a snowman, hammering a nail, mow- 
ing a lawn and simple sports activities. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Limited ex- 
periences or exposure to ideas may restrict the 
scope of dramatic rhythms for this group. Ideas 
or experiences to dramatize may include: flymg 



kites, going fishing, throwing snowballs, inter- 
preting familiar nursery rhymes hke the Three 
Bears, Little Red Riding Hood and others. 

0. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Ideas 
and experiences for dramatization must equal 
the maturity of the children of this age group. 
Involve fundamental movement patterns when 
possible. 

d. JUNIOR HIGI' ' JUCABLE STUDENTS Not ap- 
plicable. 
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Singing Games 



Singing games are actually a dance where the children sing verses which give 
direction to the movement pattern which they are to perform. Singing games are 
a cultural heritage, their origins long lost in history. They are usually not com- 
plicated, yet they give children valuable experience in using their bodies rhyth- 
mically, utilizing simple locomotor and non-locomotor movements. They often 
involve some creative rhythmic action on the part of the performers. 

Perhaps one o^ their most valuable assets is the group cooperation necessary 
to successfully perform the dance. Cooperation with the music teacher may again 
be sought. The words and melodies necessary for playing the singing games 
can be taught during the music instruction period. The singing game can then 
be played in the gymnasium. 



SUGGESTED SINGING GAMES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS While many exhibit 
communication difficuides, they can stil! find en- 
joyment and success from participation in simple 
singmg games. Emphasis should not be placed 
upon perfect execution of the movements and 
actions demanded by the smging game. Rather, 
the mstructor should teach the students those 
movements necessary to participate In the ac- 
tivity. Some suggested singing games to use with 
the transitional student are. 

— Did You Ever See a Lassie. (Victor Record 
21618 B; Folkraft 1183). Skipping move- 
ments in circular pattern followed by ' nita- 
tion of acnons demonstrated by leader in 
center of circle. If unable to skip, substitute 
Sliding or galloping. 

— Farmer in the Dell (Victor Record 21618 and 
No. 45-5066; Folkraft 1182). Circular walking 
v;ith hands joined. It involves selection of 
circle players by another in the center. 

— iVIulberry Bush (Victor Record 20806, No. 45- 
5065; Columbia 90037— V; Folkraft 1183). 
Circle formation wiih hands joined. Walking 
or skipping movements followed by imita- 
tions of daily work tasks. 

—•Looby Loo (Victor Racoid ^'o. 20214). Game 
represents a little boy who hates to take a 
bath. It invols/es circular movement with 
hands joined in a variety of patterns — slid- 
ing, walking, galloping or running. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Most of the 
singing games used wi(h transitional students 
can be used with the primary educable student. 
They can be expected to learn the words, melo- 
dies and movement patterns necessary to per- 
form the singing games. Some suggested sing- 
ing games are: 

— London Bridge (Victor Record No. 20806) Two 
children with uplifted hands form a bridge, 
under v;hlch a line of children (tram) pass 
while smging. The game has an element of 
daring since the cni'dren forming the tram 
attempt to pass under the bridge without 
being caught when it falls. 



—Ten Little Indians (Folkraft 1197). Circle for- 
mation with ten of the children numbering 
off. Involves number concept with creative 
imitation of Indian dancing. 

—Captain Jinks (Victor Record 20639). March- 
ing movements In circular direction. May 
be mLde more complicated by requiring 
skipping, bows and curtsies and promenad- 
ing. 

—Pease Porridge Hot (Folkraft 1190). First 
part involves patty-cake rhythm; second in- 
volves skipping around circle with a partner. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Many 
of the children at this age level may be too ma- 
ture for singing games and think of them as 
babyish. Don't insult their chronological age; in- 
stead, select singing games that involve more 
complex movement patterns c combinations of 
movement patterns. More time should be spent 
on basic folk dances, rather than singmg 
games. Some suggested singmg games for this 
age-level include: 

—Thread Fo'lows the Needle (Victor Record 
Ho. 22760— Album E87; Pioneer 3015). The 
game involves a line of children with h^.nds 
joined which follows a leader m a complex 
interweaving movement pattern. 

—Yankee Doodle (Victor Record No. 22760). 
Performed in a single circle, all facing in 
one direction around the circle, with gallop- 
ing, bowing, curtsying, sliding, stamping and 
clapping movements performed by the par- 
ticipants. 

—Broom Dance (Victor Record No. 20448). For- 
mation involves a double circle, partner's 
facing, boys inside, girls outside, with an 
extra person with a broom in the center, 
it involves marching, skipping and an ex- 
change of partners. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Singing 
games, per se, will not be used at the junior 
high level. Emphasis will be placed on the 
rhythmic activities of folk dance and recreational 
dances, such as square dancing, social dancing 
and mixers. 
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Folk Dances 



A folk dance may be defined as a traditional dance of a given people or country. 
Folk dances have movement patterns, similar to some games, which are repeated 
over and over with music to accompany the action. 

Folk dancing provides a tool for both socialization and recreation. Under skilled 
Instruction and leadership, ease of manner, kindliness, courteous behavior and 
a feeling of responsibility for the success of the social situation can be expected 
to be reasonable outcomes of folk dancing. Joy in participation and a feeling 
of personal and group achievement are additional outcomes. Depending upon 
the intellectual level of the group involved, the cultural background of the dance 
may be given to set the mood of the dance. The rhythm and step pattern as a 
whole are presented next and finally, parts of the dance are practiced, without 
and with accompaniment. 



DANCE FORMATIONS The retarded children may 
be able to assume the desired formation from a 
verbal command. However, it is often more feasible 
to use charts or a chalkboard to illustrate the forma- 
tion. From the visual cue, move to actual demon- 
stration of the formation required for the dance, aid- 
ing the youngsters 'n assuming the correct forma- 
tion. 

1. Single Circle Formations 

a. All facing the center, v/ithout a partner. 

b. All facing counter-clockwise. 

c. All facing the center, by partners. 

d. By partners, with partners facing. 

2. Double Circle Formations 

a. Partners facing each other. 

b. Partners standing side by side, facing in a 
counter-clockwise direction. 

3. Other Formations 

a. Longways set. 

b. Square Dance Formations. 

DANCE POSITIONS Many dances require that the 
girl clasp the boy's hand, the boy holding his palms 
up and the girl joining the grip with her hands in a 
palms down position. 

1. Partners-Facing Position Partners face e^.> 
other and join both hands. 

2. Side by Side Position Partners stand side by 
side, the girl usually on the boy's right. Inside hands 
are joined. 



3. Closed Position Often referred to as social 
dance position, the boy faces the girl, holding her 
right hand in his left hand. He places his right hand 
on the small of her back. She places her left hand 
on his shoulder. 

4. Open Position The closed position is assumed. 
Then the boy turns to his left; the giri to her right, 
so that both face the same direction and are side 
by side. 

5. Varsovienne Position Standing side by side, 
facing the same direction, the boy holds the girl's 
right hand in his right, behind her at shoulder height. 

6. Peasant Position Partners facing, the boy 
plac'js both hands on the giri's waist. She places 
both hands on his shoulders. 

7. Skaters' Position A crossed arm position, the 
dancers standing side by side, facing in the same 
direction, giri's right hand held by boy's right; giri's 
left by boy's left, in front. 

1. SUGGESTED FOLK DANCES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS The Iransilionai 
students will, more than likely, find their greatest 
success and enjoyment in participating in the 
simple singing games discussed earlier. Very 
simple, uncomplicated folk dances may be in- 
troduced, such as: 

— How Do You Do, My Partner (Victor Record 
No. 21685). Varying the original directions, 



this folk dance may be performed m a single 
circle formation, partners facmg. Its actions 
involve bowing and curtsying, shaking 
hands, all facing inward, joining hands and 
circling in a desired direction, using a walk, 
slide, gallop or skip. 
—The Muffin Man (Folkrafl 1188) This folk 
dance requires a single circle formation, 
facing inward with hands joined. One child, 
the Muffin Man, is in the center. Children 
tn the circle stand and sing, while Muffin 
Man moves around the inside by skipping 
or galloping. He selects one to skip with 
him; the pair select two more; the four select 
four more and so on, until all are skipping 
or galloping, around the room. 




b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Singing 
games will represent the major portion of time 
spent on rhythmic activities for this group. Sim- 
ple folk dances, requiring single or double circle 
formations, with simple dance positions may be 
introduced. Do not sacrifice fun for complexity. 
Suggested folk dances include. 

— Let Your Feet Go Tap, Tap, Tap (Folkraft 
1184). Alter original formation and use a sin- 
gle circle formation, partners facing. It in- 
volves tapping the feet and clapping the 
hands m time to music. Locomotor move- 
ments of various types may be substituted 
for skipping around the circle, by the group 
with hands joined. 

—Dance of Greeting (Victor Record No. 20432; 
Folkraft 1187; Russell 726) This simple folk 
dance requires a single circle, all facing the 
center, by partners without hands foined. The 
actions involve bowing, curtsying, stamping, 
rotating or turning and running or sliding to 
the left or right. 

—Chimes of Dunkirk (Victor Record No. 17327; 
Folkrafl 1188; Columbia A-3016) Single cir- 
cle, partners facing each other. Movements 
essential to the dance are stamping the 
feet, clappii<g the hands, turning a partner 
With hands fOined and sliding sideward. 

—Shoemaker's Dance (Victor 20450; Folkraft 
1187; Columbia A-3038). This folk dance is 
performed with partners facing, in a double 
circle, boys on the inside. It combines the 
imitation of a cobbler's hammering and cut- 
ting with scissors, with skipping in a side by 
side position with a partner. 

—Paw Paw Patch (Victor 45-5066; Folkraft 1181 ; 
Honor Your Partner 103). Actually a lead-up 
to the Virginia Reel, this dance requires a 



longways set of couples, boys in one line, 
girls in the other, it involves skipping and 
turning a partner. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS More 
complicated folk dances may be given to this 
group. Formations and positions may increase 
in complexity. Include 

— Kinderpolka (Victor No. 20432). Children form 
a single circle, partners facing, hands joined 
and extended to the side at shoulder height. 
Although called the Children's Polka, the 
polka step is not used. The movement pal- 
terns used include: sliding, running m place, 
clapping, turning and lumping. 

— Cshebogar (Victor No. 20992). Single circle, 
boys and girls alternating, hands joined. 
Group slides eight slides left; then eight 
slides right; takes three steps into the 
circle, three steps out and partners turn. 

—Bingo (Victor No. 45-6172; Folkraft 1189). 
Double circle, partners side by side, inside 
hands joined, boy on girl's left. Partners 
walk around circle, singing the words. Part- 
ners form one large single circle using a four 
step sequence in. out, in and out of the 
circle. Then they move individually around 
the circle, walking slowly five steps, boys 
m one direction, girls in the other, until a 
new partner is met. 

—Glow Worm Mixer (Folkraft El 158). This mix- 
er folk dance uses double circle formation, 
by partners, all facing counter-clockwise. 
Using a series of four patterns of four steps 
each and olbow turns, the dance proceeds 
with changing of partners. It can be used 
as sort of a get acquainted activity. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Folk 
dances involving other formations and a variety 
of dance positions should be presented. 

—Ace of Diamonds (Victoi No. 20989). Double 
circle formation, boys on the inside, part- 
ners facing. Movements include clapping 
the hands, elbow turns with the partner, in- 
troduction of step hops and two step or 
polka step. 

—Crested Hen (Victor No. 21619). Sets of three 
spaced about the room, either a boy between 
two girls or vice versa. Action consists of 
step hops and turns by one member of a 
set through an arch formed by the other two 
in the set. 

—Heel and Toe Polka (Victor No. 25-1002). Dou- 
ble circle, boy on inside, partners in either 
a Varsovienne or skaters' position. Action 
involves alternate touching of heel and toe, 
running steps and polka steps around the 
room. 

— Virginia Reel (Victor No. 35771). Using a long- 
ways dance pattern, six couples to a set, 
forming two lines, boys in one, girls in the 
other. Light springy steps are used and 
various actions found in square dancing are 
used, such 'as dos-a-dos and promenading. 
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Square Dances 



Square dances may be classified as American Folk Dances. The Virginia Reel 
could be placed under this heading, but was discussed previously under folk 
dances. VJhen mention is made of square dancing, one immediately thinks of 
barn dances, fiddles, cowboys and cowgirls. Square dancing is a part of our 
American heritage which is stih enjoyed today. Like social dancing, square danc- 
ing has much recreational value, as proven by the many square dance clubs in 
existence. 

A knowledge must be developed regarding the various terms and movements 
in a square dance. Once learned, however, the performer should be able to 
perform almost all square dances to musical accompaniment and vocal directions 
sung by a caller. 



SQUARE DANCE TERMINOLOGY 

— Allemande Left Boy faces corner, joins left hand 
with corner's and turns corner. 

— Allemande Right Same as allemande left, except 
right hands are joined. 

— Balance Two steps away from partner and bow 
if a boy, curtsy if a girl. 

— Break Release hands. 

— Dos-a-dos Boy and girl circle each other, passing 
right shoulder to right shoulder and back to back, 
returning to original position. 

— Elbow Swing Hook right or left elbows and turn 
once. 

— Grand Right and Left Partners face, touch right 
hands and pass on by to next, touching left hands 
and on around the circle until reunited. Boys go 
counter-clockwise; girls clockwise. Usually pre- 
ceded by an Allemande Left and followed by a 
Promenade. 

— Head Couples First couple (backs to caller) and 
third couples in a set or square. 

— Home Position Original position of each dancer 
in the set. 

— Promenade Boy takes partner In skaters' posi- 
tion and all couples move counter-clockwise around 
the circle. Usually follows an Allemande Left and a 
Grand Right and Left. 




1. SUGGESTED SQUARE DANCES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS It is doubtful that 
these students will ever learn to square dance. 
It may be possible to place a transitional stu- 
dent, who exhibits a readiness to square dance, 
in with a group of older educable students. This 
publication lists no square dances for transitional 
students based on the premise that they will find 
much more satisfaction and success in par- 
ticipating m the simple singing games and pos- 
sibly one or two basic folk dances. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS As with Iran- 
sillonal students, it seems more feasibt3 to de- 
velop the various movement patterns to music 
and to offer basic folk dances which involve 
many of the steps and actions included in square 
dances. No square dances are listed for primary 
students. 

c. livTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Simple 
square dances with easily understood calls may 
be introduced at this level. Each dance must 
be broken down and the various parts learned 
without music to a call. Be sure that the ter- 
minology necessary to the particular dance is 
familiar to the students. Music can then be com- 
bined with the vocal call. 
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—Old Dan Tucker (Decca No. 18224— Album 
278). Couples join hands in a single circle 
with one odd person (Dan Tucker) in the 
center. This dance, although not performed 
m square dance formation, requires knowl- 
edge of many of the necessary movements 
found in square dancing, such as the run- 
ning-walk step, the balance, Allemande Left, 
Grand Right and Left and Promenading. 

— ^Virginia Reel Although listed previously under 
folk dances, the Virginia Reel is ideal for 
teaching many of the movements necessary 
to square dancing, such as elbow swings, 
dos-a-dos and promenading. 

—Captain Jinks (Decca No. 18222— Album 278). 
Performed in a single circle, girls in front 
of boys with the boy's hands on his partner's 
shoulders, ihis dance includes many square 
dance movements, like dos-a-dos with cor- 
ners and partner, Allemande Left and Right, 
svyinging a partner, balances and promenad- 
ing. 

— Duck the Oyster, Duck the Clam (Victor No. 
20592). Performed in a square or set, com- 
posed of four couples this is a basic square 
dance. Terms essential to its performance 



are first couple (backs to music), balances, 
swinging, Allemande Left, Grand Right and 
Left and promenading. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Having 
learned the various terms and movements essen- 
tial to performing a squa.e dance, these students 
should be offered a variety of square dances. 
Care must still be used in teaching the various 
parts of the square dance before the whole 
dance is put together. Some suggested square 
dances for this level are: 

—Oh Johnny, Oh (Folkraft 1037). This is a true 
square dance performed m a square set of 
four couples. It involves swing the partner 
and corner, Allemande Left, dos-a-dos and 
promenading. 

—My Little Girl (Folkraft 1036). Square set of 
four couples. It requires promenading, lady's 
chain, Allemande Left, Grand Right and 
Left and swinging 

—Hot Time (Folkraft 1037). Performed in a 
square set of four couples, this square dance 
has a singing call, which may be sung 
by everyone. 



Social Dances 



Retarded children who have received an adequate background in fundamental 
rhythmics, singing games and creative, folk and square dancing should be 
ready, by the time they reach the junior high level, for social dancing. Basic 
steps learned in group and couple dances are essential to social dancing. It is 
suggested that social dancing be taught to educable retardec youngsters at 
this level, since they will sooner or later be exposed to social dancing. 



BODY POSITION The partners face each other, 
with the boy's right arm around the girl's waist, hand 
touching her back lightly. He extends his left arm 
to the side at a comfortable height and holds the 
girl's right hand lightly in his left hand. The girl 
rests her other hand lightly on the boy's right shoul- 
der or arm. Both face with their feet pointed for- 
ward, standing a comfortable distance apart and 
hold their bodies erect with their heads up. 



LEADING The boy leads by exerting pressure with 
his right hand, arm or upper part of his body. The 
lead should be firm and positive and the gjrl should 
be alert and ware of his intended lead, good 
dancer mixes his steps, going forward, backward, 
sideward and turning so that the girl is not contantly 
backing up. 



BASIC STEPS This publication includes all dances 
which should be taught to the retarded child if he 
is to find enjoyment and success at social dance 
functions. 



—Two Step This is a dance step performed to 
music in 2 4 time. It involves sliding the left foot 
forward, right foot closing to the left and sliding the 
left foot forward again. Then, the right foot slides 
forward, the left closes and the right slides for- 
ward again. This sequence is repeated going 
forward, backward or sideward. 

—Polka Step This dance step is the same as a two 
step, 3xcept that a hop is added at the beginning or 
end of the step. 

— Schottisch Step This dance step Is necessary 
to many advanced folk dances, yet It can be per- 
formed independently. It consists of a one-two-three- 
hop; one-two-three-hop; step-hop; step-hop; step- 
hop; step-hop sequence. 

— Waltz The waltz is best learned by walking slow- 
ly at first in the following sequence: step left, step 
right, close left: step right, step left, close right and 
later: step, step, close; step, step, close. Once this 
sequence has been learned, the backward and box 
waltz may be introduced. 
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1. SUGGESTED SOCIAL DANCE ACTIVITIES 

a TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Although few, if 
any, will develop into a Fred Astaire or an Arthur 
Murray, some competency in social dancing 
should be taught. The transitional students en- 
joy music and want to emulate others who can 
dance. At least teach the proper dance position. 
Even though they may never progress beyond 
walking or stepping forward, backv;ard or to the 
side, at least they will look like the other couples 
on the dance floor. 

b. PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STU- 
DENTS Depending upon their competency in 
performing fundamental movement patterns, re- 
tarded children at this level can be taught the 
social graces, dance position and manners 
through a good program of folk and square 
dancing. One of the main goals is to eliminate 
or cool off the boy-girl antagonism normally ex- 
hibited t>y children in these two groups. 

c JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS At this 
level, most boys and girls begin to realize that 
there is an opposite sex and that it is not so 
unenjoyable to experience physical contact with 
the opposite sex through social dance. Many of 



Educational Rhythmics 

No discussion of rhythmic activities for the mentally 
retarded would be complete without mentioning the 
work of Ferris and Jennet Robins, who have devel- 
oped a method called Educational Rhythmics for 
Mentally and Physically Handicapped Children. This 
lemedial method developed by the husband and 
wife team is intended for use in the rehabilitation of 
mentally and physically handicapped children. 



Sources of Records for 

Bowmar Records 
Dept. J-569 
622 Rodier Dr. 
Glendale, Calif. 91201 

Canadian Folk Dance Record Service 
605 King St., West 
Toronto 2B 
Ontario, Canada 

Educational Activities, Inc. 

P. 0. Box 392 

Freeport, New York 11520 

Educational Recordings of America, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 6062 
Bridgeport, Conn. 06606 

Folkraft Records 
1159 Broad Street 
Newark, New Jersey 07714 



the more complicated folk and square dances 
involve the four social dance steps cited pre- 
viously. Provide opportunities to learn the two 
step, the polka, the Schottische and Waltz steps. 
It may prove most valuable to teach the steps 
in mass formation first, with the students fol- 
lowing the directions given by the leader and 
imitating his movements. Later, music may be 
added and finally, dancing with a partner may 
follow. 




Their method is designed to appeal to the whole 
child, both body and mind. Their method makes use 
of ail natural communication between the child and 
teacher in order to influence the child. Music, words, 
colors, pictures and movement combine harmonious- 
ly to serve as tools for progressive therapy. The 
main goal of the Robins' method is to coordinate 
body and mind in pleasant animated, rhythmic 
movement. 



Rhythmic Activities 

Hoctor Educational Records, Inc. 
P. 0. Box 38 

Waidwick, New Jersey 07463 

Kimbo Educational Records 

P. 0. Box 55 

Deal, New Jersey 07723 

RCA Victor Education Dept. J 

155 E. 24th Street 

New York, New York 10010 

Square Dance Square 
P. 0. Box 689 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 93100 

Stanley Bowmar Co., Inc 
4 Broadway 

Valhalla, New York 10595 
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Games of Low Organization 

The urge to play is a dominant characteristic found 
in people of all ages and all levels of intellectual 
functioning. For the child, knowing how to play a 
variety of games is important. Active games of low 
organization are the sports of young children and 
are essential, not only to the physical education 
program, but to the child's free play on the play- 
ground and in his neighborhood. 

Games of low organization are so termed since they 
require few rules and little or no equipment. They 
may be adapted to suit the space or equipment 
available, the ages and abilities of the participants 
and the size of the group or class. 

This component of the physical education program 
is unique in that the activities used not only serve 
as an end, but also as a means of teaching other 
elements of the program. Basic movement patterns, 
physical fitness and recreational skills are fostered 
through guided play. Other factors such as fair-play, 
cooperation, team work and competition are an in- 
herent characteristic of games of low organization. 

Games are not confined to the younger child, but 
continue in use through all age levels and even in 
recreational activities of young people and adults. 
However the percentage of time spent playing 
games of the low organization variety should de- 
crease as the children grow older. In the intermedi- 
ate and junior high levels, games will be used to 
add fun to the learning of more complex and highly 
organized lead-up games to seasonal sports. 

In summary, games of lov/ organization provide an 
outlet for pent-up tensions. They put to practical 
use the various basic movement patterns learned 
previously. Finally, they offer an atmosphere of ex- 
citement and fun. 

Types of Games 

INTRODUCTORY GAMES At the beginning of a 
school year, the physical educator may want to use 
games to establish class routines, response to sig- 
nals and the ability to quickly form the various 
formations essential to physical education activities. 
Introductory games may also be used at the begin- 
ning of class periods to allow the children to re- 
lease their pent-up emotions through active, large 
muscle movements with all children being active at 
the same time. 

RUNNING GAMES These include pursuit games, 
where a chaser or chasers pursue an individual or 
individuals who flee, attempting not to be caught, 
tagged or struck by an object, such as a ball. Vari- 
ous formations may be used. The entire class may 
be scattered throughout the play space. Play may 
be confined to circles, within lines or boundaries 
and may be small or large group play. 
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Primary running games will usually involve all of the 
players in one group. Later, the idea of sides, where 
two or more groups compete against each other, 
will be introduced. Team loyalty, the working to- 
gether as a team to win, will be fostered. Children 
enjoy vigorous, free running games which have the 
element of daring. 

OTHER LOCOMOTOR GAMES Games which re- 
quire basic movement patterns, other than running, 
including jumping, hopping, leaping and skipping 
games. They are usually played in lines and circles 
and as relay races. The individual pits his skill 
against the skill of others through challenging tasks 
requiring jumping or leaping for height and distance. 
Most often, these games are played in relay forma 
tion or line formation, either with the children taking 
turns or performing all at the same time. 

BALL GAMES These games combine basic loco- 
motor movement patterns with those involving ob- 
ject manipulation. They usually play a preparatory 
role in developing the skills necessary for more 
complex seasonal sport activities. Play is usually 
in small groups to enable all children to have many 
turns. 

RELAY RACES Relays are a form of games in 
which each child is on a team and the members 
of each team perform the same action, in turn, 
with the team whose members all complete the 
action first being the winner. Relays may also be 
used in practicing skills, where the element of 
competition is not present. Since relay races are 
actually a team game, they are not recommended 
for early primary grade levels because of the con- 
finement and cooperation which is too advanced for 
lower primary children. 

Relays require self-control, since the team members 
must wait their turn. They must respond quickly 
when their turn comes and the rules are usually 
quite strict. 

TEAM GAMES These may include running games, 
ball games or variations of seasonal sports. Present 
in team games are the elements of using individual 
skill and group strategy to outwit the opposing 
team. These games may be quite simple or highly 
organized, requiring scoring, goals, fouls and pen- 
alties for infractions of the game's rules. Team 
games will most likely be presented to transitional 
and primary educable students in a v?ry low or- 
ganizational manner. 

INDIVIDUAL AND DUAL GAMES These recreation- 
al games may be played on the school playground 
or at home. They include games which necessitate 
competition between two, four or small groups of 
players. This type of game helps the retarded child 
to learn self-direction of his play and helps him to 
"fit in" with his normal peers at school or in his 
neighborhood. 
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CLASSROOM GAMES Often, there is a need for 
games which can be played without strenuous ac- 
tivity and In limited play spaces. This need may 
occur to break the monotony of structured class- 
room routine or whenever Inclement weather pre- 
vents the children from going outside during re- 
cess. Classroom games may also combine game 
situations with learning situations In all academic 
areas. 

Classroom games should be planned with consid- 
erations for: space available, safety of participants, 
resultant noise, equipment needed and participation 
by all. 

Semi-active classroom games are simply modifica- 
tions of active games, played by altering the means 
of movement or the implement or the object to be 
manipulated. Relays can also be semi-active. 

Mental or guessing games involve elements of 
counting, concentration and searching to find a hid- 
den object. 



When conducting a game, frequently correct deviant 
movement patterns and give encouragement and 
reassurance. 

Provide opportunities for leadership. Allow com- 
petent students to select, explain and conduct 
games. Guide them toward self-direction. 

Play the game with the class occasionally. Children 
enjoy having the teacher join In with their play. 

Do not play a game to death. Change games fre- 
quently to avoid monotony and boredom. Keep in 
mind the attention span of the children. 

Do not over-emphasize competition. Sportsmanship 
can be taught through losing as well as winning. 

Stress safe play. Never use walls as a goal. Suitable 
footwear should be worn. Watch for overzealous tag- 
ging or striking with an object. Especially, protect 
the child with glasses. 
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Target games Involve the use of acquired skills to 
propel objects at a target such as tossing beanbags 
or dart board games. 

Quiet games are recreational games played by two 
or more students, such as checkers, dominoes, 
game board activities and card games. 

Suggestions for Conducting Games 

Select games by detemilning which games are most 
suitable for the particular Individual or group In- 
volved, taking Into consideration their mental age 
as well av, their chronological age and their physical 
developme.it. 

The person conducting the game should have a 
thorough knowledge of It, Including equipment 
necessary and safety hazards present. 

Eliminate lengthy Instructions or directions. Give 
only those essential to playing the game and play Iti 

If the game requires lines or boundaries, paint or 
mark them clearly. Do not require that the children 
imagine where the boundaries are. 

Place the children In approximately the same for- 
mation as required by the game while explaining 
It. Retarded children, especially, need concrete ex- 
amples. 

Identify opposing teams In some manner. 

Allow for maximum participation of students. Elimi- 
nation-type games and running games with one 
chaser and one runner should not be used or if 
used, modify the rules. If necessary, form several 
small groups. Prevent pupils from standing in line 
awaiting a turn, if at all possible. 
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Common Deviations 

Falling or sliding across a goal line or at the con- 
clusion of a locomotor movement. 

Failure to avoid collisions with other students or 
objects in the play space. 

Allowing oneself to be tagged or caught or hit by 
a thrown object In order to be "It." 

Deviations in locomotor and non-locomotor move- 
ment patterns causing incorrect actions required by 
the game. 

Failure to admit having been caught, tagged or hit. 

Over-exuberant actions of tagging, catching or 
throwing, with a possibility of harming another child. 

Failure to observe boundaries, lines or to stay In the 
proper formation. 

Overly loud noise by children while playing a game. 

Using bias when choosing other students to be "It" 
or always tagging or hitting the same student with 
an object. 

Disregard for rules necessary to play the game cor- 
rectly, such as moving before the proper signal 
Is given. 

1. SUGGESTED GAMES OF LOW ORGANIZATION 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Very simple games 
with few oral instructions necessary to play the 
game. Avoid games requiring standing in line 
or of a highly organized nature. Relay races 
may prove useless, even with older transitional 



students as they have difficulty in comprehend- 
ing the team concept. Conduct. 

— Introductory games which teach class routine, 
response to signals and follov;ing of direc- 
tions. Formations of various types, such as 
Circles and lines may be taught through the 
use of simple games. The introductory 
games may substitute for traditional calis- 
thenics at the beginning of a class period. 

— Running games with an emphasis on being able 
to run without colliding with another. Run- 
ning should be performed in a straight line 
to an established finish line, or the run may 
be ended on a signal, such as a whistle or 
clap of the nands. Pursuit games may not 
be suitable for use with transitional stu- 
dents since they often forget who they are 
chasing and what they are supposed to do 
when the fleeing child is caught. 

— Games which require many basic locomotor 
movement patterns, including walking, jump- 
ing, hopping, leaping, etc. Jump rope lead- 
up activities are ideal, such as Jump the 
Snake, High Water and Jump the Shot. 

— Ball games which require simple propulsion 
and absorption patterns. Begin with simply 
handing a ball to another circle player, as 
in Circle Animal Chase. Dodgeball games 
may be played if they have some competency 
in rolling or throv;ing and can dodge an on- 
coming object. 

— Individual and dual games, such as Hopscotch 
9r Tetherball. Beanbag tossing at targets 
and very basic rope jumping may prove 
feasible 

— Classroom games with simple requirements, 
such as Follow the Leader. Changing Seats. 
Squirrel and Uuis and chalkboard games. 

PRIMARY EDUCAELE STUDENTS Most of the 
various games of low organization used with 
normal primary students may be used with the 
primary educable students. Mental age as well 
as physical development must be considered in 
selecting games. Stress cooperation in sharing 
equipment or turns and playing without arguing 
with others. Concepts of rules, boundary lines 
and direction following should also be learned. 
Conduct: 

— Games requiring various locomotor skills, such 
as running fast, turning and running to es- 
cape the chaser, dodging a tagger, tagging 
a runner, changing directions, jumping, hop- 
ping and leaping. 

— Games involving movement around a circle, 
stopping ouickly without losing one's bal- 
ance, changing partners or running with 
a partner. 

— Ball games requiring the passing of an object 
quickly from one child to another; tossing, 
bouncing and catching balls; throwing at 
moving objects and dodging an oncoming 
object. 

— Individual and dual games played on the play- 
ground or at home, such as Hopscotch and 
rope jumping. 




— Classroom games commonly played at home 
or at parties. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS More 
complex games with higher organization may 
be introduced. The team concept should evolve 
at this level. Stress getting along v/ith others, 
leadership and followership. appreciation of play- 
ing well, honest and fair play, v/ithout cheating, 
self-direction and observation of rules and boun- 
daries. Include. 

— Running and tag games should require run- 
ning at top speed straight to a goal, dodging 
a tagger and changing direction of move- 
ment quickly, without losing one's balance. 

— Running as a team member against another 
team and strategy planning should be pro- 
vided through games like Cowboys and In- 
dians. Stealing Sticks or relay races. 

— Bal' games should give the intermediate child 
an opportunity to show his ability to handle 
balls accurately, propelling them at a mov- 
ing or unguarded object. 

— Individual and dual games of higher complexity 
such as Four Square, Tetherball and other 
games played at school on the playground 
or at home. 

— Classroom games with which they will come 
into contact at home or at parties, such 
as Brain Teasers or Table Games and 
Puzzles. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Since 
the percentage of time spent on games of low 
organization should decrease as the child grows 
older, little time will be spent on low organiza- 
tion games, per se. at the junior high level. Con- 
duct these games for specific purposes, such 
as to break the monotony of a lesson or to teach 
specific sport skills. Include: 

— Some mass running, chasing and tag games 
requiring quick deceptive movements and 
body control. 

— Running as a team, emphasizing speed adjust- 
ment and direction changes to avoid a tag- 
gc?r. as in Flag Football. Strategy found in 
seasonal sports can be developed through 
games like Prisoner's Base or Capture the 
Flag. 

— Ball games as lead-ups to seasonal bports. 
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Manipulative Activities 



Manipulative activities are presented here as that 
portion of the program of physical education and 
recreation for the mentally retarded which involves 
the handling or manipulation of some kind of object, 
piece of equipment or small apparatus used in 
movement oriented activity. 

Although manipulative activities usually involve the 
hands, they can also involve the feet and other body 
parts. Through manipulative activities, those funda- 
mental movement patterns previously learned are 
put to practical use. Manipulation of a variety of 
play objects can strengthen eye-hand, eye-foot and 
eye-total body coordination and manual dexterity. 

Objects to be manipulated in this type of play ac- 
tivity Include beanbags, balls, hoops, wands, paddles 
and balls, gym scooters and parachutes. Gym or 
floor hockey equipment and jump ropes may also 
bo considered as objects to be manipulated. The 
Filipino dance called Tinikling is presented here 
rather than in the Rhythmic Activities section be- 
cause it involves the manipulation of bamboo poles 
while another child performs locomotor movements 
to the accompaniment of music. 

^The reader is urged to refer to the discussions of 
object manipulation both propulsion and absorption 
found earlier in this publication under the section 
entitled Fundamental Movement Patterns. 



Suggestions for Conducting 
Manipulative Activities 

Make certain that enough objects are on hand so 
that each child has an object to manipulate. Chil- 
dren, in particular retarded children, should not be 
made to stand in line, awaiting their turn to ma- 
nipulate the object. When working in pairs, one item 
is sufficient for two children. The parachute, of 
course, may be used by an entire class. For the 
Tinikling Dance, a set of two bamboo poles and two 
boards will accommodate two manipulators and one 
or more dancers. 

Use bean bags and fleece balls in activities to de- 
velop the propulsion and absorption skills for young- 
er children. Soft objects present little danger of 
harm and aid in developing confidence. For the 
transitional student, the instructor may even resort 
to using balloons to elimiate fear. 

Begin at a low level of expectation where the child 
can find early success. Expand or increase the 
complexity of the manipulative activity as skills and 
competencies increase. 

Initially conduct manipulative activities on an in- 
dividual basis. Progressively move to partner and 
then to group activities. 



BEANBAG ACTIVITIES Beanbags present an ideal object with wnich to learn 
and develop the movement patterns of object manipulation patterns. Propulsion 
may be through an underhand toss, an overhand throw or a kick with the foot. 
Absorption can be through catching a beanbag or balancing or carrying it using 
various body parts. For transitional and primary educable students they should 
precede instruction involving inflated or hard balls. 
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1. SUGGESTED BEANBAG ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS As mentioned pre- 
viously, the physical educator may want to use 
balloons to precede mstruction with beanbags. 
The beanbags can be of assorted colors, but 
should all be of uniform size and weight with 
a cloth covering which is soft and yielding, en- 
abling the child to grasp it firmly. Skills learned 
through beanbag activities may include: 

— Balancing a beanbag on the head, shoulder, 
upper arm, wrist, knee and other body parts 
while standing, v;hile walking; while running, 

— Tossing a beanbag up with two hands, catch- 
ing it in both hands. 

— Tossing it up with one hand, catching it with 
both;, catching it with one hand. 

— Tossing underhand for distance; throwing 
overhand 

— Tossing underhand at a target, such as a box, 
basket or beanbag board. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS All of the 
above activities should be performed. Additional 
activities may include: 

— Tossing and catching one beanbag, standing 
in one place; while walking; while running 

— Tossing beanbag from one hand to the other. 

— Tossing and catching with a stunt in between. 

— Parmer activities, such as tossing a beanbag 
underhand to a partner who catches it and 
tosses it back. 

c. INTERfVlEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Com- 
p' Jty of activities will increase as skill in- 



creases. Recreational activities may be conduct- 
ed. Intermediate beanbag activities might include: 

— Tossing a beanbag sidev.'ard overhead from 
one outstretched hand to another. 

— Tossing a baanbag from behind overhead and 
catching it in the other hand in front 

— Balancing a beanbag on one foot, kicking it 
into the air and catching it. 

— Juggling two beanbags;, three beanbags, 

— Performing various locomotor movement pat- 
terns while balancing a beanbag on a body 
part. 

— Contests involving tossing beanbags at targets 
with holes of varying numerical value. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Depend- 
ing upon the mental age of these students, bean- 
bag activities may not be suitable at this age 
level. If used, increase the complexity of stunts 
to be performed and the difficulty of scoring 
points when tossing at targets. 




PLAYGROUND BALL ACTIVITIES Inflated playground balls of various sizes 
(5-Inch, 8-inch or 12-Inch) may be used in developing skills of propulsion and 
absorption, such as rolling, tossing, throwing, bouncing, kicking, striking and 
use in group games. 



1. SUGGESTED PLAYGROUND BALL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Balls used should 
be of reasonable size and weight. Larger play- 
ground balls may be easier to manipulate. The 
balls may be deflated slightly to make manipula- 
tion less difficult. Activities should Include: 

— Rolling a ball against a wall and catching the 
rebound, 

— Rolling a ball along the ground, running after 

it and picking it up 
— Rolling a ball at a target, such as a plastic 

bowling pin or milk carton. 
— Bouncing and catching the ball. 
— Bounce a bail as high as possible and catch. 
— Bounce against a wall and catch. 
— Bounce to a partner and catch. 
— Toss and catch with both hands. 
— Kick a stationary ball. 

b. PRIMARY EDU'.ABLE STUDENTS All of the 
activities listed fr" transitional students should be 
provided, plu*^ 



— Bowling (rolling) a ball against a wall or to a 
partner and catching It, using the hands or 
trapping it with the foot. 

— Bouncing and catching own ball; ball bounced 
by a partner. 

— Continuous bouncing (dribbling) using both 
hands; one hand; other hand; alternating 
hands, while standing in place; while 
walking. 

— Catching a tossed ball. 

— Throwing underhand or overhand at targets, 
stationary or moving, as in Circle Dodgeball. 
— Throwing balls for distance. 
— Kicking stationary or slow-moving balls. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EPUCABLE STUDENTS Ball 
activities will be sorr.awhat different from earlier 
experiences. Balls used in the various seasonal 
sports will replace the playground ball to teach 
lead-up skills for seasonal sports. Include: 

Throwing and catching: 

— soccer balls, junior-size basketballs, volleyballs 
and softballs tossed vertically into the air. 
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— softballs high against a wall and catching the 

fly on the rebound. 
— soccerballs and junior size basketballs passed 

against a wall, from a short distance and 

caught on the rebound. 
— small rubber balls against a wall, catching on 

first bounce or on the fly. 

Throwing and catching with a partner: 

— sofiballs using an underhand pitch. 

— overhand Softball throws 

— high fly balls, thrown over a net, using soft- 
balls, soccerballs, volleyballs and junior-size 
footballs. 

— ground balls, either rolling or bouncing, using 
a Softball (fielding). 




Accuracy throwing at a target; 

— underhand pitches or overhand softball throws. 

— using junior-size footballs and basketballs. 

Distance throwing: 

— overhand throw using softballs, soccer balls or 
junior-size footballs and basketballs. 

Dribbling: 

— a soccerball, using short, controlled kicks. 
— a junior-size basketball, using the hands. 

Dribbling and passing to a partner: 
— junior-size baskeball and soccerballs. 

Distance kicking: 

— junior-size football from a tee; punting. 
— soccer place kick. 



Accuracy kicking of soccer balls 

— passing to partner. 

— place kicking through soccer goai. 

Striking a volleyball, serving or volleying. 

Batting a softball from a batting tee; batting a 
pitched softball. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS If pre- 
viously mentioned ball skills have been mastered 
to some degree of proficiency, the junior high 
students will learn and develop skills using balls 
characteristic of seasonal sports, such as: 

Basketball: 

— passing and catching, using a variety of 
passes, such as chest pass, two-hand over- 
head passes. 

— shooting at the goal, using basic shots, such 
as two-hand push shot, lay-up shots, one- 
hand push shots and free throws. 

— dribbing, ':)llowed by passes, shots and 
pivots. 

Football: 

— passing, including the forward and lateral 
passes and a pass from center stance. 

— catching of footballs which have been pro- 
pelled by a forward pass, lateral or punt. 

— kicks, including place kicking and punting. 

Soccer: 

— place kicking and goalie punting for accuracy 

and distance. 
— dribbling and passing with the feet. 
— trapping, rolling soccerballs. 
— heading soccerballs in flight. 

Softball: 

— throwing for distance and accuracy to bases. 
— pitching underhand strikes. 
— catching flyballs; fielding grounders. 
— batting pitched softballs; bunting; hitting 
fungoes. 

Volleyball: 

— serving overhand and underhand. 
— volleying or passing to a teammate; over the 
net 

— spiking over the net. 



BOWLING ACTIVITIES Skills essential to successful participation in the sport 
of bowling may be developed through physical education activities. Bowling is 
a recreational sport which is reasonably inexpensive and can be enjoyed by 
all ages. 



1. SUGGESTED BOWLING ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Bowling skills in- 
struction will possibly be limited to informal roll- 
ing of rubber playground balls of approximately 
identical size to a bowling ball. The younger 
transitional students should be able to develop 
sufficient bowling skills to enable them to enjoy 



bowling with plastic bowling sets. The older 
transitional students may progress to a level of 
performance enabling them to bowl at bowling 
lanes, as experienced at the Walworth County 
Special School in Elkhorn, Wisconsin. Bowling 
activities for transitional students might include: 

— Rolling an 8-inch playground ball with two 
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hands from between the legs, usjng a wide 
straddle stance, 
— toward a wall. 
— to a partner. 

— at a target, such as a milk carton, plastic 
bowling pin or even a regular bowling 
pin. 

— Bowling (one-handed) a playground ball using 
the regular bowling pendulum swing. 

— Bowling, using a Cosom Gym Bowl set, teach- 
ing the setting up of pins and the concept 
of bowling two balls to knock down all ten 
pins, 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS As with tran- 
sitional students, bowling activities will be con- 
fined to basic rolling skills and play with plastic 
bowling sets. Scoring may be difficult to teach, 
but the strike and spare concept should be taught 
at this level. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS If suf- 
ficient rolling skills have been learned and ade- 
quate strength has been developed to enable the 
intermediate student to control a regular bowl- 
ing ball, the instructor can progress to regula- 



tion bowling by providing activities teaching' 

—Bowling a Cosom bowhng ball having three 
finger holes at ten plastic pms. adjusting 
the distance bowled to insure succebS n 
knocking down pms. 

— Bowling with the Cosom Gym Bowl set, using 
a one-step approach, executing the pen- 
dulum swing and keeping score for a certain 
number of frames. 

— Bowling with a regulation bowling ball of rea- 
sonable weight at regulation bowling pms 
in the gymnasium. It is suggested that 4x8 
foot sheets of plywood or Masonite be placed 
down on the floor, end-to-end, to protect 
the floor finish. 

—Bowl at local bowling lanes. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS These 
students should be able to: 

— Bowl with the Cosom Gym Bowl set in the 
gym using one-step and multi-step ap- 
proaches and keeping score. 

— Bowl at local bowling lanes, as a member of 
a team, computing bowling averages and 
possibly holding a bowling tournament. 



PADDLE AND BALL ACTIVITIES Racket sports require the use of a paddle 
or racket to propel an object, such as a tennis ball, badminton shuttlecock or 
table tennis ball. Through the use of commercial wood paddles or home-made 
wood paddles, striking skills cat be taught. 



1. SUGGESTED PADDLE AND BALL ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Although they may 
never progress to the point where a competitive 
racket sport can be played against an opponent, 
It seems appropriate that they be exposed to 
basic paddle and ball skills. Practice: 

— Balancing a balloon, fleece ball or Whiffle ball 
on the paddle. 

— Striking skills beginning with vertical bounces 
of the object into the air, progressing to hit- 
ting it against a wall and finally to a partner. 

— Hitting badminton shuttlecocks with a paddle 
and then with a racket, if skill increases. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Skill progres- 
sion should approximate that provided to the 
transitional student. Introduce: 

— Repeated, continuous hittmg of the ball up into 
the air; against a wall or to a partner. 



— Hitting the ball v;ith a paddle over a low net 
to a partner who hits it back on first bounce. 

— Hitting of a badminton shuttlecock with a 
wood paddle up into the air to oneself, 
against a wall or to a partner over a net. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS This 
level student may be able to play the racket 
game using the appropriate implement and object 
required. If difficulties are observed, the in- 
structor should go back to the sequence dis- 
cussed previously for primary students, 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS As with 
intermediate students, paddles and bails will be 
used only if individual students demonstrate dif- 
ficulty m performing the striking skills appro- 
priate to a particular game. The more refined and 
complex games, such as tennis, table tennis or 
paddle tennis should be offered to the students 
at this level; and scoring, infractions and strate- 
gies included. 



PARACHUTE PLAY This recently popular activity can be enjoyed by the transi- 
tional students and primary and intermediate educable students. Junior high 
educable students usually are too mature to find much satisfaction in parachute 
play. 

Activities using a parachute can be provided for development of physical fitness 
components and a wide variety of locomotor and non-locomotor movement pat- 
terns. Actions may be performed to the accompaniment of a tom-tom or recorded 
music. 
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Teamwork is taught through the introduction of various stunts which require a 
group effort if the stunt is to be successful. The reader is urged to contact- 



Donald G. Voss 
Physical Education Director 
Walworth County Special School 
Elkhorn, Wisconsin 53121 



for a copy of his mimeographed unit entitled **Fun and Fitness Through Parachute 
Play." A variety of stunts, low organization games and exercises involving the 
use of a parachute are included. Recent books on physical education for ele- 
mentary children may also contain descripions of parachute play activities. 

A large parachute (30-feet or more in diametei) is ideal for conducting parachute 
play activities. As few as ten and as many as thirty children can be accommo- 
dated. Used or government surplus parachutes can be purchased for around 
thirty to fifty dollars. The nylon parachute with a small hole m its center is the 
best suited for parachute play activities. Colored dyes can be painted on the 
parachute to add eye-appeal, 

COMMON TERMS USED IN PARACHUTE PLAY 

—Grip Either an overhand (palms down) or ar^ un- 
derhand (palms up) grip may be used. Students 
may grasp the parachute with both hands, using 
either grip or with one hand for circular movements. 

— Umbrella Students lift the parachute up, extend- 
ing their hands overhead. The parachute forms an 
umbrella shaf*-. 



—Making the circus tent with children outside; 
inside. 

— Playing Mole Tag — one child tries to find 
another beneath the parachute lying flat on 
the floor. 
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— Mushroom The parachute is lifted to form an 
umbrella. Students walk toward the center of the 
parachute, causing it to mushroom higher many 
times almost to the ceiling. 

— Circus Tent The parachute is lifted to the um- 
brella position and the students quickly pull the 
outer rim of the parachute down to the floor, kneel- 
ing on it. The air trapped inside forms a tent. A 
variation of this is to have the children raise the 
parachute to the umbrella position, step quickly 
inside and pull it down, outside them, forming a cir- 
cus tent with all students inside. 

1. SUGGESTED PARACHUTE PLAY ACTIVITIES 



a. 



TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Transitional chil- 
dren may experience difficulty in performing 
parachute activities which involve movement 
patterns both locomotor and non-locomotor. in- 
stead of stooping to grasp the parachute they 
often kneel, causing diffici-lty in standing up 
quickly and lifting the parachute. Include: 

— Exercise activities which involve bending, 
stooping, lifting and pulling. 

— Circular locomotor movements, Involving pat- 
terns of walking, hopping, running, sliding 
and galloping. 

— Making ocean waves by shaking the para- 
chute vigorously. Whiffle balls or beanbags 
ma; be tossed In the air by the parachute 
for added excitement. 

— Making the umbrella and mushroom shapes. 



c. 




PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Conduct 
basic activities suggested for transitional pupils. 
Vary the activities to include. 

— More difficult and strenuous exercise activities. 

— Circular movements, holding the parachute taut 
like a merry-go-round, using more complex 
movement patterns or combinations. Musical 
accompaniment may be added. 

— Tug o'war type activities where child«'en on 
one half of the parachute pull against the 
children gripping the other half, trying to 
pull the parachute In a given direction for 
a set distance. 

— Low organization games, such as number ex- 
change, where children having the called 
number release their grip and run under 
the raised parachute to a new position. 

INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Com- 
plex combinations of locomotor and object 
manipulation patterns may be added, such as: 

—Circular movement while dribbling a hall. 
— Rhythmic activities performed while moving in 

circular fashion, such as the Bunny Hop, 

Schottische and others. 

JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDEMTS Para- 
chute activities do not seem to be appropriate at 
this level for educable students. 
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WANDS Wands may be constructed by sawing bamboo fishing poles into 
approximately three foot lengths. Three-quarter inch wood dowels may be pur- 
chased or plastic pipe may be used. The number of wands available for use 
should equal the number of children in the class. 

Many stunts, exercises, and combative type activities can be performed by 
manipulation of a wand. Since flexibility is a major requirement in wand activities 
girls may show greater proficiency than boys because, in general, girls have 
greater flexibility. 



1. SUGGESTED WAND ACTIVITIES At the time of this 
writing, wand activities were used very little in the one- 
year old program of physical education for the mentally 
retarded students of Riverview School in Manitowoc. Wis- 
consin. The physical education program at the Walworth 
County Special School m Elkhorn is in its seventh year of 
existence and has reported little experience in using 
wand activities with its retarded students. 



Since wand activities apparently have value in a good 
physical education program, it is hoped that the Riverview 
School and the Walworth County Special School will in- 
clude them in their programs. The reader is urged to look 
through books on physical education for elementary chil- 
dren where wand activities may be described. 



HOOP ACTIVITIES Wooden or plastic hoops may be purchased commercially 
or old bicycle tires may be substituted. 



1. SUGGliSTED HOOP ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS These students ap- 
pear to enjoy hoop activities, especially when 
colored Hula-Hoops or bike tires are used. Hoop 
activities for the Transitional Student might in- 
clude: 

— Locomotor movement patterns performed by 
jumping, leaping, hopping in and out of 
hoops laid flat on the floor. 

— Twirling a hoop and catching it before it falls 
to the floor. 

— Rolling a hoop while walking beside it; run- 
ning. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Hoop activi- 
ties ai this level might include: 

— Combinations of locomotor skills performed 
while moving through, around and in and out 
of hoops. 
— Using the hoop like a jump rope 
— Low organization games like Magic Carpets 



or exchange games requiring that children 
leave their hoop and seek another in which 
to stand, at a given signal. 

— Using hoops as targets, bases or obstacles in 
other games. 

— Hopping, jumping, leaping into and out of 
hoops laid flat on the floor in various pat- 
terns. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS More 
difficult activities may be used at this level. 

— Rolling hoops which are then used by an- 
other child as a target for a throv;n ball. 

— Rotating a hoop around various parts of the 
body, such as the waist, leg, arm, neck, etc. 

— Rolling a hoop, giving it a reverse spin, re- 
sulting in its return to the child. 

— Combatives, such as Two Man Tug O'War. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS At this 
level, hoops, bicycle tires, car tires or inner tubes 
may be used as hanging, rolling, lying or floating 
targets for a number of activities in whicn a ball 
is thrown or tossed for accuracy. 



ROPE ACTIVITIES Activities involving the use of ropes — short or long — 
are excellent for developing the whole body. Jump.ng rope may increase muscu- 
lar coordination and timing and rhythm of movement. Cardio-vascular endurance 
can be increased through prolonged rope jumping activity. Boxers and athletes 
often use rope jumping in their training programs to improve uming, footwork 
and to aid in controlling body weight. 

This inexpensive and easily taught activity allows a maximum amount of physical 
activity within a minimum amount of time and space. 

Rope jumping activities may be taught at almost any level, progressing into 
the more complex routines as the student increases his skill. Creativity is re- 
leased in youngsters as they attempt to invent new steps and routines of their 
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own. The recitation of traditional rhymes and musical accompaniment may aaa 
to the enjoyment of rope jumping. 



1. SUGGESTb'D ROr-- > CTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Rope jumping may 
prove difficult to leach to the transitional stu- 
dent. Mobility problems and visual-motor com- 
petencies may hinder their learning Include. 

— Jumping or hopping over a stationary long 

rope, laid on the floor. 
— Jumping or hopping over a slowly swinging 

long rope, swung by two children. 
— Jump over a slow-turning long rope. 
—Run through a slo * *urning long rope. 
— Turning a short • oe over one s head and 

stepping over ' hopping over it; leaping 

over it. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS These stu- 
dents may be expected to learn rope jumping 
skills quite readily, especially the girls. Activities 
or progressions listed for transitional students 
may be reviewed and introduce. 

—Running through turning long rope using the 

Back Door, Front Door. 
— Jumping a turning long rope using a rebound 



jump, Hot Pepper jump while reciting popu- 
lar rhymes. 

— Jumping a short rope, turning \\ forward; back- 
ward, using a rebound or a Hot Pepper 
jump. 

— Walking, running or galloping while turning a 
short rope forward 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Steps 
and routines may increase in difficulty. Include* 

— Jumping a turning long rope with a partner 
or using three jumpers, varying tne foot 
patterns. 

— Jump a turnmg short rope insid^ a turning 
long rope. 

— Jump tv.'o turning long ropes, such as Double 
Dutch, Double Irish or the Egg Beater 
rou lines. 

— Jump turning short rope with a partner. 
— Rope jumping to music. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS The girls 
at this age level may be interested in rope jump- 
ing but it is doubtful that the boys will be. 



GYM SCOOTER ACTIVITIES Gym scooters may be purchased commercially in 
a variety of shapes — circular, square and triangular. Their cost ranges from 
six dollars and up. They can be constructed in the school shop for approximately 
three to four dollars, using a 12-inch square piece of ^-inch plywood and four 
plate casters (rubber). 

Many games of low organization can be played using gym scooters. Activities 
involving the fundamental movement patterns of pushing, pulling, carrying and 
others can be adapted to use with scooter's. 



SUGGESTED GYM SCOOTER ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Scooter activities 
for these students should have an emphasis on 
fun and enjoyment in participation. Include: 

— Silling on the scooter, pulling with the feet; 
pushing. 

—Sitting on the scooter, pulling with hands and 
feet; pushing with feet and hands. 

— Kneeling on the scooter, pulling with the 
hands; pushing. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Individual ac- 
tivities may be increased m complexity and 
partner activities introduced. 

—Lying on stomach with head and feel off the 
floor. Movement may be accomplished by 
pulling with the hands; pushing. 

— Lying on scooter with backs of shoulders and 
pushing with the feet. 

—Partner or small group activities with perform- 
ers seated on scooters and in contact with 
another child in some manner. 



d. 



— Low organization games, adapted for use of 
scooters, such as tag games. 

INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Scooter 
activities may be used to liven up a penod of 
monotonous practice. Activities mignt include: 

— Modification of simple team games to include 
scooters as the means for movement, such 
as playing gym hockey on scooters. 

— Relay races involving the various scooter ac- 
tivities. 

— Combatives, requiring the unseating of op- 
ponents. 

JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Al- 
though most junior high students are quite ma- 
ture, they still enjoy getting down and playing 
on the floor. Activities may include: 

— Stunts performed as imitations of a leader. 
— Black Bottom, a variation of soccer, played In 

tne gym using a dodge ball while sealed 

on scooters. 
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RHYTHMIC MANIPULATIVE ACTIVITIES Although the Tinikling Dance or Bambou 
Hop is a rhythmic activity, it is being presented here since it involves the 
manipulation of bamboo poles. Lemme Sticks, an Indian game, also involves 
manipulation of sticks but is not covered here. Tinikling is a Filipino folk dance 
depicting the movements of the long-legged "Tinikling" bird. The legend goes 
that the bird prances around two natives seated on the ground, who manipulate 
two long bamboo poles in an effort to trap the bird's legs between the poles. 

Two students sit or kn^^el on the floor opposite e .oh other on either end of long 
bamboo poles (8-feet .ong), holding the end of ..le pole in each hand. The poles 
are resting on 2 x 4's to accommodate hand manipulation of the poles. The two 
pole-men watch each other's hands and simultaneously strike the poles together 
once, sliding the poles out to the ends of the 2 x 4 blocks where the poles 
strike the block twice. A steady rhythm must be maintained throughout and the 
poles should be parallel to' each other. The rhythm is together-down-down, 
together-down-down and so on. 

In the meantime the dancer performs various combinations of steps, stepping 
between the separated poles two steps and once outside the closed poles. It 
may be performed to the accompaniment of a chant, a tom-tom or music. 



1. SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS AND PRIMARY EDU- 
CABLE STUDENTS Experience in attempting to 
present ;he Bamboo Hop to these two groups of 
retarded children has prompted us to recommend 
that it not be attempted. 

b. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Teach- 
ing of the Tmikling Dance should be separated 
into two parts: the pole manipulation and thp 
dance steps. 

— Teach basic dance steps with poles stationary 
and apart from each other or open. 

— Double hop: hop on same foot twice inside 
the poles; hop once outside poles on other 




fool in an in-in-oul rhythm pattern. 

— Straddle hop or jumping jack: hop twice on 
both feel inside the poles; once on both 
feel outside in an oul-in-in rhythm pattern. 

— Side Step: side-step right fool inside the poles, 
close with left and step out on right fool, 
lifting left Return, reversing fool step se- 
quence. Rhythm pattern is righl-logelher- 
slep, lefl-logelher-slep, etc. 

— Teach pole manipulation without a dancer. 

— Using a rhythm pattern of logelher-down-down 
repeated. 

— Combine pole movement with dancer without 
music. 

— Add music to complete rhythmic activity. 

JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Arrange- 
ment of the sets can be vaned and partner 
dances can be introduced. 

— Arrange poles in single set 'A'lth lv;o children 
moving the poles and one or two dancers. 

— Arrange sets of poles into a line formation with 
dancers stepping through the moving poie.^. 

— Arrange two sets of poles perpendicular across 
each other with dancers stepping inside and 
outside of poles, moving in a circular 
fashion. 

— Dancers may hold hands in pairs and step in 
and out of moving poles. 



Seasonal Sports Activities 



Assuming that the mentally retarded children, for 
whom the physical education program was designed, 
have attained some degree of proficiency in the 
fundamental movement patterns object manipula- 
tion skills and activities, and have an adequate 
knowledge regarding the team concept and com- 
petitiveness, the next logical step in the sequence 
of the program would be seasonal sports activities. 



Seasonal sports are highly organized traditional 
games or activities. They are the sports which are 
played by amateur and professional athletes. They 
can be a vital part of the physical education pro- 
gram for the mentally retarded children, particularly 
in the upper intermediate and junior high educable 
levels. 
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Readiness for the specific locomotor, non-locomotor 
and object manipulation skills so essential to sea- 
sonal sports play can and should be taught in the 
earlier school years. Primary and intermediate stu- 
dents can derive much satisfaction from learning 
to use the equipment of these games and in playing 
related or lead-up games that use the same skills 
and some of the rules and strategies of the true 
seasonal sport. 

Particularly fundamental to seasonal sports play is 
the team concept which Is usuajly developed at the 
later primary and intermediate levels through games 
of low organization, including relays. Here the im- 
portance of the individual team member's skill and 
cooperation to the success of the tota! team's ef- 
forts are learned. 

Types of Seasonal Sports Activities 

SKILL DRILLS While rote memory drills are dis- 
couraged In the special education classroom. It 
appears that repetitious practice of Isolated skills 
or a combination of skills essential to the particular 
sport Is important. Skill drills may include self- 
testing activities, relays and play patterns designed 
to learn and practice desired skills. In skill drills, 
the excitement and competitive atmosphere of the 
seasonal sport are missing. 

INTRODUCTORY TEAM GAMES Introduced at ap- 
proximately the upper primary level, these games 
require general skills, knowledges and attitudes, 
rather than specific skills and formations of any one 
seasonal team sport. They are used to develop the 
team concept and the Importance of teamwork or 
cooperative effort. Competition between teams is 
involved but less teamwork is required for a team's 
success than in modified team games since they 
offer competition between teams and Individual ef- 
forts on the part of the performers to influence the 
team's success. 

LEAD-UP GAMES In these activities, the specific 
skills of a particular seasonal sport are used In com- 
petition between groups of players. Some of the 
strategies, formations and rules of the official game 
are also utilized. Modifications may be made to ad- 
just to the skills of the class and the space and 
equipment available, 

INDIVIDUAL AND DUAL SPORTS Involving com- 
petition between two players (singlee) or four play- 
ers (doubles) these sports offer recreational and 
lifetime enjoyment to children and adults. Skills es- 
esntial to these sports should be taught and prac- 
ticed as a group and applied to play on the play- 
ground and at home. 

General Strategies for Seasonal Sports 

1. BALL HANDLING STRATEGIES 
a. Quick, sharp, short passes are less prone to be 
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intercepted by an opponent than long, slow 
moving throws 

b. Passes or throws to a moving teammate should 
lead him. 

c. The importance of propelling the ball to an un- 
guarded area or maneuvering oneself to an un- 
guarded area to receive a throw, pass or Kick 
should be emphasized. 

d. The catch or trap should be smoothly executed 
with the performer ready *or his next move, 
whether It be running, dribbling, passing to a 
teammate or shooting for a goal. 




2. OFFENSIVE STRATEGIES 

a. Teach the Importance of charging ground balls 
or moving to meet a pass, throw or kxk. 

b. Screening or blocking of an opponent to keep 
him away from the ball or a teammate In pos- 
session of the ball is essential to offensive play. 

c. Offensive attack, the maneuvering of the ball 
Into an ideal scoring position, is essential to 
good play in seasonal sports. 

d. Stress following-up after attempted goals to re- 
gain possession of the ball for another attempt. 

e. Demonstrate feinting or deceptive moves de- 
signed to fake-out or baffle an opponent. 

3. DEFENSIVE STRATEGIES 

a. When guarding an opponent In possession of 
the ball, stress interception of passes, blocking 
of goal attempts and ability to quickly move with 
the opponent's moves. 

b. If the opponent does not have the ball, teach 
positioning oneself between the opponent and 
the goal, avoiding bodily contact, while attempt- 
ing to prevent the opponent from receiving the 
ball. 

1. SUGGESTED SEASONAL SPORTS ACTIVIIIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Although these stu- 
dents will probably never play a highly organized 
seasonal sport, basic skills and concepts may be 
taught at this level. If the transitional students 
cannot play as a group, it may be vi/ise to inte- 
grate the more capable students with educabie 
students to enable them to experience the play- 
ing of seasonal sports as a member of a team. 
For transitional students include: 

— Uncomplicated modified forms of soccer, per- 
haps using a cage ball with an entire wall 
of the gym as the goal. Object of the game 
would be to kick the cageball to score by 
hitting an unguarded portion of the wall. 



—Modified Softball games. Kickball can be 
taught to transitional students successfully. 
The concept of running b?ses. in order, is 
perhaps the most difficult part of the teach- 
ing 

—Softball, having the batter hit the ball from a 
batting tee and running the bases. Com- 
mercial *'soft" soft balls are ideal. Stress 
dropping the bat after hitting the ball, rather 
than throwing the bat As skill progresses, 
the teacher may attempt pitching the soft- 
ball to the batter. 

— Recreational activities, such as basket shoot- 
ing games, playing catch with oneself, 
tetherball or badminton. 

— Participation in a track meet, with the teach- 
er selecting the track and field events v;here 
competency is exhibited. 

b PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Primary age 
students will not be able to participate in highly 
organized seasonal sports activities. The learn- 
ing of skills, knowledges and attitudes for suc- 
cessful participation in seasonal sports at a later 
age is more important than actual playing of 
seasonal sports. Include: 

— Low organization games which involve in- 
dividual, dual and oroup participation. A 
small amount of competitiveness may add 
satisfaction and motivate these youngsters 
to improve their competencies. 

— Stressing of fair play, by admitting when 
tagged or hit, not cheating, respec* for 
equipment and the rights of others and ob- 
servation of rjles, no matter how simple 
they may be. 

— Modified seasonal sports skill drills to develop 
skills peculiar to a particular sport. 

— Recreational individual and dual activities, 
played on the playground or in the neighbor- 
hood. 

— Track and field meets with competition be- 
tween students based upon ability grouping. 
The teacher should select events for in- 
dividual students, based upon his observa- 
tions of abilities. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS When 
s'.udents have reached this level, many will have 
favorite athletic teams on the high school, college 
and professional level and will idolize sports 
figures. Girls and boys will be separated for com- 
petitive reasons but some coeducational activities 
may be conducted. Include: 

— Basketball skill drills which teach the various 
types of passes, catching, dribbling, guard- 
ing areas or an opponent, offensive team 
play and shooting for goals utilizing a variety 
of shots. 

—Football skill development inc'udmg drills 
which practice passing, punting, kicking, 
catching, running and tackling in Flag Foot- 
ball by snatching a flag from the ball car- 
rier's belt. 

— Practice of soccer skills such as kicking v/ith 
the instep of the foot; side of the foot: trap- 



ping using feet, legs knees or body, drib- 
bling, passing, heading, protecting a goal 
or guarding an area, cooperative team play 
and observation of basic rules of soccer. 
— Softball skill development including throw- 
ing, pitching, catching, batting, fielding, re- 
tiring batters, batting order and understand- 
ing of the basic rules of softball in regard 
to outs, fair or foui balls, strikes and balls 
and positions terminology and responsibili- 
ties. 

— Volleyball lead-up. including serving, volleying 
over a net and a knowledge of volleyball 
rules regarding scoring, sideout. position 
rotation and common terminology. 

— Individual and dual sports which apply pre- 
viously learned locomotor and object ma- 
nipulation skills in traditional games and 
sports activ ^5. These should be played in 
small groups and have carry over value for 
out of class play. Activities may include rope 
jumping, hopscotch, croquet, badminton, 
tetherball and Four Square. 

—Track meets with the children selecting events 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Students 
at this level should demonstrate the ability to play 
the various seafonal sports with proficiency of 
skills, knov;ledge and attitudes necessary for 
successful play. They should be able to play: 

— Soccer or the related game of Speedball 
demonstrating guarding and blocking of an 
opponent, body control to avoid foul, of- 
fensive scoring strategies, duties and respon- 
sibilities of the various positions and under- 
standing of rules scoring, fouls and penalties. 

— Football type games showing skill in under- 
standing of offensive blocking, evasive ball 
carrying, defensive planning and basic rules 
of Flag or Touch Football, such as downs 
and scoring. 

— Basketball games to develop pivoting, drib- 
bling, passing and shooting; defensive and 
offensive play and an understanding of the 
rules. 

— Volleyball demonstrating ability to position the 
body where the ball will come down, serv- 
ing, volleying and understanding team ro- 
tation, scoring and rule infractions. 

— Softball games, using various size balls, show- 
ing agility, defensive play and rules. 

— Individual and dual sports engaged in on the 
playground and in the neighborhood. 

— Track meets v;ith pupil selection of track and 
field events. 




Stunts and Tumbling Activities 



stunts involve the solving of tasks or problems 
through the application of fundamental movement 
patterns. Most stunts are of the self-testing variety 
which challenges the student to perform the par- 
ticular stunt in the demonstrated manner. Dual or 
partner and group stunts call for cooperative effort. 

Tumbling activities usually involve the performance 
of actions on a protective surface, such as a mat 
to protect the performer from injury and to bolster 
confidence and courage. Although similar to stunts, 
tumbling activities involve a greater mastery of 
body skills and execution. 

Types of Stunts 

EXPLORATORY STUNTS Activities where children 
attempt to imitate familiar things or discover new 
ways to move their bodies. They may be performed 
while stationary or while moving. 

INDIVIDUAL STUNTS These require agility, flexi- 
bility, balance and strength. The teacher describes 
and may demonstrate the stunt and the children 
attempt to duplicate it. 

PARTNER STUNTS Cooperative effort on the part 
of two children is required for performing partner 
stunts. Students should be paired comparably by 
size, weight and ability. 

ROLLS Fundamental to all tumbling and many 
gymnastic activities, rolls are taught on a mat. Rolls 
may include forward and backward rolls or a com- 
bination of the two. 

BALANCING STUNTS These individual stunts re- 
quire the maintenance of balance while on a base 
of support other than the legs or feet. 

COMBATIVES These stunts require strength, agility 
and balance to overcome or succeed against an 
opponent. Combatives always have an element of 
competition whether between two opponents or two 
opposing groups. 

PYRAMIDS Individual, dual or group balancing in 
a symmetrical design are called pyramids. The high- 
est participant is usually in the center of the group. 

1. SUGGESTED STUNTS AND TUMBLING ACTIVITIES 
a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Simple stunts and 
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tumbling activities should be selected to meet 
the abilities of the transitional students. Safely 
must be stressed. Include: 

— Animal mimelics with familiar animal walks or 
movements being imitated. 

—Self-testing stunts such as the Stork Stand, 
Tight Rope Walker, Jumping Jack and Cof- 
fee Grinder. 

— Basic tumbling rolls, such as the Log, Side and 
Egg Rolls. 

— Lead-up activities to balancing stunts, includ- 
ing the Tripod and Frog Stand. 
— Simple partner combatives, such as Tug O'War. 

b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Increase the 
complexity of the stunts and tumbling activities 
at the Transitional level. Include: 

— Competitive races using various animal mi- 
melics. 

— Forward and backward rolls; combinations and 

variations. 
— Individual balancing stunts. 
— Dual and group combatives, such as Arm 

Wrestling, Cock Fight, King on the Mat. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Stunts 
and tumbling activities used at earlier levels 
should be reviewed and introduce: 

— Stunts to develop strength, agility, balance, en- 
durance. 

— Individual head and hand balances; partner 
balances; group balancing stunts, such as 
pyramids. 

— More complex rolls on mats, including com- 
binations and variations of forward and 
backward rolls; double rolls; dive and roll; 
and Three Man Shuffle. 

— Cartwheel. 

— Combatives between two students or groups 
to determine a winner. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Grace 
and smoothness of execution should be empha- 
sized, stunts should be of the competitive nature 
and used to develop various areas of the body. 
Include: 

— Conditioning stunts to develop arms and shoul- 
ders, legs and trunk. 

— Difficult individual, dual and group stunts. 

— Various types of headstands, handstands and 
walking on the hands. 

— Flips, head and hand springs. 



Apparatus Activities 



> A good program would not be complete without 

^ various types of apparatus which offer children 

opportunities to climb, hang, swing, travel and bal- 
ance. Courage and confidence can be developed 
through the maneuvering of one's body on, through, 
i under and over apparatus. Apparatus activities, par- 

ticularly those which require suspension of the body 
off the ground, develop strength of the hands, arms, 
shoulders, upper back and most other muscles 
essential to good posture. 

Each piece of apparatus provides some particular 
height, width or shape to which the child must 
adjust his movement patterns. A wide variety of 
apparatus equipment is available for purchase com- 
mercially or the inventive teacher may make use of 
such common objects as concrete sev;er pipes, logs, 
benches, etc., to substitute for commercial ap- 
paratus. 

To protect children from bodily injury, usually place 
mats beneath indoor apparatus. Outdoor apparatus 
should be installed with a soft, yielding surface 
below them. Spotting techniques to insure safo 
performance by a classmate on apparatus must be 
instilled In the children. The children need instruc- 
tion in how to mount or get onto the apparatus, 
what to do once on the apparatus and how to dis- 
mount or get off or down from it. 

1. SUGGESTED APPARATUS ACTIVITIES 

a. TRANSITIONAL STUDENTS Familiarize the tran- 
sitional students with proper and safe use of the 
apparatus found on the playground or in the gym- 
nasium. Include: 

— Climbing in and out; up and down on 'ilall 
bars, jungle gyms or other climbing frames. 

—Landing safely in a balanced position from a 
lov; hanging position or following a jump 
down from a low elevated surface. 

— Hanging from a horizontal bar, swinging and 
then safely dismounting. 

—Balancing while walking a line, a boa'd or a 
low balance beam. 

—Simple movements or stunts on gymnastic ap- 
paratus, such as vaulting low benches or 
basic drops on the trampoline. 



b. PRIMARY EDUCABLE STUDENTS Emphasize 
safe play. Teach basic actions or movements on 
playground and gymnastic apparatus, including. 

—Climbing to the top and descending from ver- 
tical ladders, jungle gyms. etc. 

— Climbing up a vertical rope or pole to a safe 
height and descending. 

—Hanging from a horizontal bar by tne hands; 
knees. Swinging and landing. 

—Walking a balance beam forward, backward, 
sideward. 

— Stunts on gymnastic apparatus, such as Skin 
the Cat on the horizontal bar; hand traveling 
on horizontal ladders; basic drops on the 
trampoline. 

c. INTERMEDIATE EDUCABLE STUDENTS Diffi- 
culty and complexity of activities may be in- 
creased to include: 

—Horizontal bar activitieo, such as chinning, leg 

lifts, bent arm hang for time, etc. 
—Hand traveling across a horizontal ladder or 

parallel bars. 
—Climbing and descending from a vertical rope, 

using hands and feet; hands alone. 
—Vaulting over a low rail, bench, box or side 

horse. 

—Balance beam activities using a variety of lo- 
comotor movement patterns. 

—Advanced stunts and movements on gym- 
nastic apparatus. 

d. JUNIOR HIGH EDUCABLE STUDENTS Attention 
will be focused on gymnastic apparatus activities, 
stressing form and graceful execution of the 
desired actions. 

—Rope climbing for distance and time, using 
feet and hands; hands alone. 

—Vaulting variations over a side horse or Swed- 
ish vaulting box. 

—Parallel bar activities, including hand travels, 
mounts and dismounts. Skin the Cat, Bird 
Nest and others. 

—Horizontal bar uctivitics. including mounts, dis- 
mounts, sv;inging, turning, etc. 

—Advanced trampoline stunts, such as rope 
jumpiny. partner rebound jumping and 
somersaults. 
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Aquatic Artivities 



Here aquatic activities for the mentally retarded will 
focus upon the main objective of any aquatics 
program — that of teaching the individual to sur- 
vive or maintain himself in water. The mentally 
retarded person, whether a child or an adult, has 
the same desires to participate in recreational wa- 
ter activities as his non-retarded peers. Boating, 
fishing, swimming and other activities on, in or near 
water are enjoyable forms of recreational activity, 
which can result in fun and enjoyment or in tragedy 
for the non-swimmer or the poor swimmer. Thus, 
swimming programs must teach the non-swimmer to 
swim and the poor swimmer to swim better. 

The program of aquatic activities at the Riverview 
School in Manitowoc, Wisconsin, during its first year 
of operation — 1970-71 — was concerned mainly 
with teaching its mentally retarded children to swim. 
Water safety instruction on what to do if another 
person Is drowning was largely limited to the use 
of ring buoys and poles. Swimming instruction was 
limited to the American National Red Cross Be- 
ginner and Advanced Beginner Courses. It is ex- 
pected that in the years to come, all Red Cross 
Courses, including Junior and Senior Life Saving 
will be conducted. All following discussion will be 
presented with the above in mind. 



will foster perseverance, seeing a task through to 
the end. 

Objectives of the Aquatics Program 

To acclimate the children to water through the pres- 
entation of planned, sequencial experiences adapted 
to each particular child's needs and abilities. 

To improve performances and develop the desire to 
be safe on, in and around water. 

To present the opportunity for the child to gain in 
self-confidence so that he will be able to enjoy 
aquatic activities. 

To teach the mentally retarded non-swimmer to 
swim or to swim better. 

Teaching Suggestions 

The following suggestions have been taken from 
the literature and from experiences in teaching the 
mentally retarded to swim. 

The teacher should not let his expectations inter- 
fere with the setting of realistic goals for each 
pupil. 
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Swimming is an enjoyable and healthful form of 
exercise and recreation which can contribute to 
both muscular and organic fitness. Through the 
mastery of swimming skills, the feeling of accom- 
plishment is realized. Overcoming fear of water may 
help in overcoming other fears. Si»Soess fosters self- 
confidence in oneself. Percepti^al-motor com- 
petencies may De improved through the learning 
of swimming skills. This improvement may carry 
over into other areas of activity, including the class- 
room. Participation in the various level progressions 
In the Bpginner and Advanced Beginner Courses 



The students must be ready to learn. This may be 
exhibited by listening to directions and showing an 
interest in the activity. 

Educable mentally retarded children should be 
taught in small groups, with one Instructor for every 
four to five children. For the transitional students, 
this ratio may have to be reduced to a one to one 
teache' /pupil raHo. 

Tact and patience must be exercised by the instruc- 
tor to get wary students Into the water. 

Photograph courlesy of the ^lanllowoc Herald Times. 
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Teaching swimming fundamentals need not be tedi- 
ous: enjoyable approaches to learning can be de- 
veloped. Visual demonstration is far more valuable 
than verbal directions. It is important that the in- 
structor work in the water with the students. Invent 
ways or techniques of teaching the children to put 
iheir faces in water, breath control, etc. Encourage- 
ment and assurance should be given where appro- 
priate. Make use of flotation devices where appro- 
pnate and give some attention to a fun period or 
free time in each lesson. Familiarization with the 
childrens' medical records can uncover epileptics, 
heart conditions, etc. 

Teaching Aids 

FLOTATION DEVICES Often, it is necessary in the 
interest of more effective teaching and learning to 
make use of flotation devices to enable students to 
experience the sensation of buoyancy or to maintain 
correct body positions in the water These may in- 
clude water wings, rubber or plastic rings, life pre- 
servers or homemade devices. They should be used 
sparingly, only when appropriate and only under 
supervision of the instructor. 

FACE MASKS OR GOGGLES These are used pri- 
marily with students who are hesitant to place their 
faces in the water or to enable the student to see the 
underwater movements of a skill. 

KICKBOARDS These are used to develop the 
various kicks necessary to swimming strokes. Leg 
power can be increased through prolonged use 
of them. 

POLES, BOARDS OR ROPES Such equipment is 
invaluable in enabling the child to experience the 
sensation of moving his body through the water by 
pulling himself along while supported by the device. 

RECREATIONAL DEVICES Although recreational in 
nature, inflated balls or animals, diving rings and 
weighted toys may be used to motivate children to 
place their faces in the water. They may be espe- 
cially valuable in teaching the Transitional students. 

8MM MOTION PICTURES OR VIDEO TAPE Stu- 
dents will learn faster if they can see what they are 
doing v^rong, rather than hearing about their mis- 
takes. While motion pictures will accomplish this, a 
time factor is involved since the film must be de- 
veloped. The Riverview School in Manitowoc and 
the Walworth County Special School in Elkhorn 
have both made successful use of portable video 
tape equipment. This enables the instructor or some 
other school personnel to tape the sv/imming move- 
ments of the performer and immediately replay the 
action, pointing out errors and mistakes. 

Sample Swimming Lesson 

The instructor must follow a well planned instruc- 
tional session. No one plan will be successful with 
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all classes, which may vary in number, age and 
abilities. The Red Cross recommends the following 
general form, which may be altered to meet various 
situations: 

REVIEW OF PREVIOUS LESSON The instructor 
may discuss the skills oi knowledges learned m 
the previous lesson or ask the student or students 
to demonstrate them. Vhis is done to establish the 
relationship of the learned skill to the one to be 
introduced. 

INTRODUCTION OF NEW SKILL The instructor 
gives a clear, concise explanation or demonstration 
of the skill to be introduced. 

WARM-UP DRILL A brief cahstnentic or land drill 
will allow the students to loosen-up and settle them 
down before beginning the lesson. 

PRACTICE PERIOD 

1. Breathing activities, such as bobbing up and 
down in the water while breathing rhythmically, 
will improve breath control. 

2. Quick, brief review of the previously learned 
skills. 

3. Teaching the new skill, us'ng the recommended 
progressions. 

TAPERING OFF The practice period should be end- 
ed to allow time for teacher comments or free play 
time, which may involve water stunts, games or in- 
formal competition. 

REVIEW DAY'S LESSON Condense comments to 
emphasize key points of the day's lesson which the 
children should remember. Give a brief preview of 
what is to be introduced in the next lesson. 



Beginner Course 

The teaching of swimming to the non-swimmer may 
prove to be one of the most difficult swimming 
teaching tasks, especially when working with tran- 
sitional students. The age level at which to use the 
Beginner's Course will vary, according to swim- 
mmg ability. It would be unwise and impossible to 
attempt to parallel the Red Cross swimming pro- 
gressions with the chronological or mental age 
groupings or levels found m the school. Thus, the 
Beginner Course is taught to non-swimmers, what- 
ever their age. 

The Red Cross Beginner Course involves introduc- 
ing the children to water and then leading them 
through successive steps in the mastery of the 
simple skills involved in getting them afloat. All ele- 
ments of good teaching — enthusiasm, patience, 
persuasiveness, assurance and teaching skill — 
must be used. The fears and inhibitions of the chil- 
dren must be replaced with the joy and happiness 
of achievement 
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BEGINNER COURSE OBJECTIVE The Red Cross 
Instructor's Manual lists the objective of the Begin- 
ner Course as: "... to equip the individual with 
basic water safety skills and knowledges in order 
to make him reasonably safe while in, on or about 
water." 

SAFETY SUGGESTIONS 

1. Explain and show the students the limits of the 
area in the pool within which they will be 
swimming. This must be done before they enter 
the water. Line markers aid in defining the area. 

2. Safety rules should be explained and also post- 
ed on a chart in the pool area. Justify the rea- 
son for rules, such as no pushing, running, 
shoving or ducking of others. 

3. Explain reason for buddy system and have a 
lifeguard on the pool deck to provide adequate 
safety. 

LEARNING SEQUENCE The reader is asked to re- 
fer to the American National Red Gross Instructor's 
Manual, Swimming and Water Safety Courses for 
detailed information regarding the progressions for 
the Beginner's Course. Space limits the discussion 
here to main headings. 

1. Physical and mental adjustment to the water 

a. entering — wading and submerging 

b. mouth breathing 

c. breath control — under water 

d. bobbing and rhythmic breathing 

e. kick on front and back 

2. Buoyancy and body position 

a. prone float 

b. back float 

c. rhythmic breathing 

d. kicking on front and back 



e. treading water 

f. reaching and extension assists 

g. mouth-to-mouth resuscitation 

TESTING OF BEGINNER SKILLS To measure the 
progress of the students and their capabilities, a 
series of standards of achievement are given on 
the Beginner Skill Sheet which is traditionally. used 
and is available at all Red Cross chapters (Form 
1382). Upon completion of all skills presented in 
the Beginner Course, a certificate entitled Beginner 
in Swimming (Certificate 1386) is presented. 



Advanced Beginner Course 

Students who have passed the Beginner Course 
have a variety of safety skills and are capable of 
swimming on both front and back. Few transitional 
students will progress beyond the Beginner Course, 
but most educable students should progress in 
similar fashion to non-retarded children. 

ADVANCED BEGINNER COURSE OBJECTIVES The 
Instructor's Manual — Swimming and Water Safety 
Courses lists the following objectives for the Ad- 
vanced Beginner's Course: 

1. 'To increase the watermanship of the individual 
by adding to the skills learned in the Beginner 
Course." 

2. "To afford the individual an opportunity to ex- 
perience continued success in a reasonable 
period of time and thus motivate him to con- 
tinue his water safety training.*' 

3. *To prepare the student for additional water 
safety training by introducing him to a seties 
of skills designed to improve his stamina and 
basic coordination." 



4. 



Propulsion and coordinated stroking 

a. prone glide 

b. prone glide with kick 

c. back glide 

d. back glide with kick 

e. arm stroke on front 

f. crawl stroke 

g. ami stroke on back 

h. combined stroke on back 

Entries 

a. leveling off from vertical position and swim- 
ming 

b. jumping into shallo\A/ water 
c- jumping into deep water 

d. diving head first 



LEARNING SEQUENCE Instructors have great flexi- 
bility as to sequence and should make up their 
lesson plans in a session-to-session progressive ar- 
rangement from the following course skills and in- 
formation: 

1. breath control 

a. bobbing in deep water 

b. rhythmic breathing 

2. survival floating 

3. treading water and changing positions 

4. elementary backstroke 

5. crawl stroke 

6. diving and underwater swimming 

7. use of a life jacket 

8. safety and rescue techniques 
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Personal safety 

a. changing directions 

b. turning over 

c. releasing cramps 

d. assisting a non-swimmer to his fee* 



TESTING OF ADVANCED BEGINNER SKILLS In- 
dividual skills, as listed on the Advanced Beginner 
Skill Sheet (Form 5319) are checked off as they are 
mastered and a certificate issued to those students 
who indicate a mastery of all required skills. 



Enrichment Activities 



Enrichment activities are presented here as special 
events or portions of the physxal education pro- 
gram which are in addition to the regular program 
of daily classes. They may be termed frosting on 
the cake and they include intramural, extramural 
or interscholastics and intraschool track meets. 

The Riverview School in Manitowoc does not offer 
interscholastic athletic competition. Instead, a com- 
prehensive program of intramurals, social enrich- 
ment activities and annual track meets are offered 
to its mentally retarded students — both the Tran- 
sitional students and the Educable students. It is 
the premise of this publication that should an in- 
structor have a student or students whom he feels 
has the ability and attitude to compete on the in- 
terscholastic level, that student should be encour- 
aged to try out for an interscholastic team. 




fhe Walworth County Special School in Elkhorn, 
has attempted to field an interscholastic basketball 
team at the junior high level, playing non-retarded 
teams from nearby junior high schools. After the 
first three years of competition, their record was 
2-28, which has changed their philosophy somewhat, 
to encourage the better athletes to seek competition 
at their respective community school as a member 
of a team composed mainly of non-retarded stu- 
dents. 



Following are discussions of the various types of 
enrichment activities which can prove to be a 
valuable addition to any program of physical edu- 
cation and recreation, whether for the mentally 
retarded or for the non-retarded. 



Intramural Program 

Recreation and social discipline are the core of the 
intramural program at Riverview School. The em- 
phasis is to expose the mentally handicapped young- 
ster to various activities and experiences that have 
carry-over values or lifetime sports, so that he can 
be proficient in leisure activities. In many cases, 
youngsters in educable classes come from home 
environments that fail to recognize the need for 
worthwhile recreation and social interaction. 

Activities provided on an intramural basis include: 

1. Fall — boys: flag football; girls: soccer and 
speedball 

2. Winter I (six weeks) — boys and girls: basket- 
ball 

3. Winter II (five weeks) — co-ed: volleyball 

4. Winter III — co-ed: recreational games (bowl- 
ing, badminton, shuffelboard, box hockey, ping 
pong) 

5. Spring — co-ed and by sex: softball, track and 
field 

Tournaments are conducted in some of the activities 
with prizes awarded to first place winners. These 
tournaments have been the culminating events for 
the various activities as the thrill of competing be- 
comes reality for the mentally retarded boys and 
girls. 

The value of this program is for the retardate who 
demonstrates his skill to participate in a wide variety 
of leisure activities when given the opportunity and 
encouragement. 
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Social Enrichment Program 

The social enrichment program is scheduled during 
the regular physical education classes on Frtday 
afternoons. All intermediate, junior high and sec- 
ondary students participate m the program. The 
purpose of the program is to provide youngsters an 
opportunity to select and participate in activities that 
they would not normally have an opportunity for 
during the regular school curriculum. This program 
is more socially oriented than the intramural pro- 
gram and offers a wider selection of activities which 
are designed to meet the needs of all youngsters 
no matter how limited their mental or physical abili- 
ties may be. 



ACTIVITIES AND SEASON 



FALL 








1. 


Flag football (boys) 


10. 


Art and crafts (co-ed) 


2. 


Soccer (boys) 


11. 


Weight training (boys) 


3. 


Speedball (girls) 


12. 


Home arts (boys) 


4. 


Social dance (co-ed) 


13. 


Industrial arts (girls) 


5. 


Hobbies/games (co-ed) 


14. 


Roller skating (co-ed) 


6. 


Chorus (girls) 


15. 


Girl Scouts 


7. 


Chorus (boys) 






8. 


Piano (individual lessons) 


WINTER III 


9. 


Art and crafts (co-ed) 


1. 


Recreational swimming (co-ed) 


10. 


Weight training (boys) 


2. 


Volleyball (boys and girls, co-ed) 


11. 


Industrial arts (girls) 


3. 


Girl Scouts 


12. 


Home arts (boys) 


4. 


Social dances (co-ed) 


13. 


Girl Scouts 


5. 


Hobbies/games (co-ed) 






6. 


Indoor soccer/hockey 


WINTER 1 


7, 


Chorus (boys) 


1. 


Recreational swimming (co-ed) 


8. 


Chorus (girls) 


2. 


Basketball (boys and girls) 


9. 


Piano (individual lessons) 


3. 


Hobbies/games (co-ed) 


10. 


Art and crafts (co-ed) 


4. 


Indoor soccer/hockey 


11. 


Weight training (boys) 


5. 


Chorus (boys) 


12. 


Home arts (boys) 


6. 


Chorus (girls) 


13. 


Industrial arts (girls) 


7. 


Piano (individual lessons) 


14. 


Roller skating (co-ed) 


8. 


Art and crafts (co-ed) 


15. 


Bowling (co-ed) 


9. 


Girl Scouts 


16. 


Badminton (boys and girls) 


10. 


Weight training (boys) 






11. 


Home arts (boys) 


SPRING 


12. 


Industrial arts (girls) 


1. 


Softball (boys and girls) 


13. 


Social dances (co-ed) 


2. 


Kickball (co-ed) 






3. 


Track and field (boys and girls) 


WINTER 11 


4. 


Social dances (co-ed) 


1. 


Recreational swimming 


5. 


Hobbies/games (co-ed) 


2. 


Basketball (boys and girls) 


6. 


Chorus (boys) 


3. 


Volleyball (boys and girls) 


7. 


Chorus (girls) 


4. 


Social dance (co-ed) 


8. 


Piano (individual lessons) 


5. 


Hobbies/games (co-ed) 


9. 


Art and crafts (co-ed) 


6. 


Indoor soccer/hockey 


10. 


Home arts (boys) 


7. 


Chorus (boys) 


11. 


Industrial arts (girls) 


8. 


Chorus (girls) 


12. 


Roller skating (co-ed) 


9. 


Piano (individual lessons) 


13. 


Girl Scouts 



The program is further designed to provide young- 
sters at Riverview School an opportunity to develop 
skills in activities that would make them proficient 
to participate in similar activities with their normal 
peers. All youngsters participate in the bowling 
program which is conducted off campus at Meadow 
Lanes in Manitowoc and at Rudy's Lanes in Two 
Rivers. 

The staff members with teaching assignments durhg 
this block of time are assigned to instruct and su- 
pervise the activities. The enthusiasm shown by the 
entire staff is a big asset to the program and it has 
allowed them an opportunity to observe the children 
in situations outside of the classroom environment. 
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rournaments will be conducted in some of the ac- 
tivities with prizes awarded to first place wmnero. 
These tournaments have been the culminating 
events for the various activities as the thrill of com- 
peting becomes reality for the mentally retarded 
boys and girls. 

The value of this program is for the retardate, who 
demonstrates his skill to participate in a wide variety 
of leisure activities when given the opportunity and 
encouragement. 



Ail School Track Meet 

The retardate should be provided opportunities to 
formally compete in athletic events unless medical 
reasons do not permit such participation. Track is 
a sport in which the retardate can compete success- 
fully and gam a degree of competence and accom- 
plishment. The sport is individually oriented in 
nature, however, there are provisions for team par- 
ticipation with the inclusion of relay teams and 
homeroom teams. 

All educable and transitional youngsters participate 
except for medical reasons and each participates 
in two events, with additional events to be selected 
depending on the level of competition. 

Individual ribbons (first three places) are awarded in 
each event with a homeroom trophy awarded to 
the winning team at each level of competition. 

Events are modified according to the level of 
physical development of the students in each age 
group and include the following: 



Running Events 

Lower Primary: 

25 yard dash 
100 yard run 
60 yard hurdles (12") 

Upper Primary: 

50 yard dash 
100 yard run 
220 yard run 
120 yard hurdles (18") 
220 yard relay 

intermediate: 

50 yard dash 
100 yard dash 
220 yard run 
440 yard run 
120 yard hurdles (24") 
440 yard relay 



Field Events 



Baseball throw 
Long jump 



Softball throw 
Running long jump 
High jump 



Shot put (boys) 
Softball throw (girls) 
Discus (boys) 
High jump 
Running long jump 



Junior High: 

50 yard dash 
100 yard run 
220 yard run 
440 yard run 
880 yard run 
120 yard hurdles (24") 
880 yard relay 



Discus (boys) 

Shot put (boys and girls) 

High jump 

Running long jump 

Triple jump 



Primary and Intermediate 1 participate with Lower 
Primary, while Intermediate II transitional participate 
with Upper Primary. 

Junior High and 

Secondary transitional: t 



25 yard dash 
220 yard run 
220 yard relay 



Softball throw 
Long jump 



As the physical education progrrm develops, track 
meets will be scheduled with elementary schools in 
the immediate area. However, youngsters that pos- 
sess the necessary physical, emotional and social 
skills will be encouraged to participate with thoir 
regular junior high school track and, or cross coun- 
try teams. 

Punt, Pass and Kick Contests 

For many years, the Walworth County Special 
School has provided each Fall, a Punt, Pass and 
Kick Contest for the boys in the school, identical 
to the contest sponsored nation-wide by The Ford 
Motor Company. For the first three years that it 
was held. Ford donated all necessary equipment 
and trophies to the school to conduct the contest. 

Currently, ribbons are given out to the first five 
places in each age group, for each of the thiee 
events. Riverview School plans to conduct a similar 
contest for its :nale student population in the years 
ahead. 

Special Olympics 

Originated in 1968. by the Joseph P. Kennedy, Jr 
Foundation, the Special Olympics have been held 
on the local, state and regional level annually, with 
the International Special Olympics being held bi- 
annually. Events include test items from the Special 
Fitness Test, a modified version of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation's Youth Fitness Test and various other track 
and field events and swimming. This publication con- 
tends that Special Olympic competition is and 
should be designed for the Transitional student en- 
rolled in public, private or parochial schools or in 
institutions. The contention further is that the 
schools should be able to provide competitive events 
for their educable mentally retarded students with- 
out ihe flair, pomp and circumstance of the Special 
Olympics. 
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Part IV 
Appendices 



This section includes two suggested class period timetables, an annotated 
bibliography of useful physical education books and simple teaching units written 
in the format of the Wisconsin Teacj ens' Handbook for Implementation of the 
State Curriculum for Educable Mentally Retarded. 
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Suggested Class Period Timetables 



Transitional and Primary 
Educoble Students 

Transitional and ppmary educable students of the 
Riverview School receive thirty minutes of physical 
education daily. Although the format and timetable 
of the period may change from day to day. a typical 
class period for these students might appear like 
the following 

5 minutes — Opening formation and warm-up period. 
When the class reports to the gymnasium, 
playground or play area, the instructor may 
have them line up for roll call, if required 
by the school. Rather than calling off 
names, it is better to assign numbers to 
individual students and have the line num- 
ber off. 

Warm-up activities might include calis- 
thentics or ex3icises or games and activi- 
ties of low organization to loosen up joints 
an:1 muscles and to set the tempo tor the 
class period. 

5 minutes— Introductory activity. This may include 
a discussion and a demonstration of the 
skill, skills or activity to be covered in the 
day's lesson. This time may also be spent 
in reviewing the previous day's lesson, 
eitner through veroal discussion or a brief 
performance of the skill, skills or activity 
learned. 

15 minutes— Instructional or practice period. Prac- 
tice of the skill or skills introduced occurs 
during this time slot. Students may practice 
the skill or skills individually, in pairs or in 
small groups or squads. The instructor en 
move from child to child, from pair to pair 
or from group to group, offering sugges- 
tions and reinforcement to the students. 

5 minutes— Concluding t*ie period. Often, this por- 
tion of the class period may be omitted 
due to a lengthened practice period. If the 
class is successfully engaged in an activity, 
it may be wise to allow it to run up to the 
end of the period. 
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Intermediate and Junior High 
Educable Students 

Boys and girls at the Riverview Schoo' m these two 
age groups receive forty-five minutes of physical 
education daily. They are required to dress appro- 
priately foi the activity periods and shower follow 
ing the period In the upper-mtermediate and junior 
high levels, boys and girls are separated for instruc- 
tional purposes in the gymnasium, on the playground 
or by activity. Traditional physical education uni- 
forms are required dress. A typical class period for 
boys and girls will parallel each other m length and 
timetable and might appear like the following: 

5 minutes— Dressing. Students report to their re- 
spective locker room where they remove 
street clothes and change into their physi- 
cal education attire. 

5 minutes— Opening activity. This may involve hning 
up for roll call and warm-up activities, sucL 
as cahsthentics, combatives or low organi- 
zation games. 

5 minutes— Introductory activity. A brief review of 
the previous aay's instructional lesson or 
activity may be conducted. New skills are 
designated, explained and demonstrated 
or new activities explained. This portion of 
the period may be omitted if the class has 
mastered the previous day's lesson. 

22 minutes— Instructional or activity period. Length 
of this portion may vary according to dif- 
ficulty of the skill or skills to be mastered 
or the length of a game or activity to be 
conducted. Practice of skills may be in- 
dividual, dual or in squads, with the in- 
structor circulating among the class mem- 
bers to offer instruction, suggestions or 
reinforcement. 

8 minutes— Shower and dress. With practice, stu- 
dents may be able to shower and dress in 
less time, allowing more time for activity. 
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Annotated Bibliography 



American Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation The Best of Challenge. Washington. 
DC.' The Association. 1971 224 pp 

The pubMcation contains selected articles from the first 
five vo Ties of Challenge, a bi-riionthly newsletter deal- 
ing with physical education, recreation, camping out- 
door education and related areas for the mentally re- 
tarded. 

This corr ation of selected articles tells what is going 
on in the field of physical education and recreatior: for 
the retarded It is designed for use by college courses as 
a text It is a valuable resource for the individual con- 
cerned with the retarded. 

A Guide for Programs in Recreation 
and Physical Education for the Mentally Retarded. 

Washington. D.C.: The Association 1963. 48 pp. 

This guide is intended to stimulate thought and to pro- 
vide ideas and suggestions of what should be included 
in a comprehensive program of recreatior: and physical 
education for the mentally retarded. It discusses objec- 
tives, activity areas, evaluation of progress, facilities, 
equipment, medical examinations, public relations and 
other factors which must be considered when planning a 
program. 

. Knowledge and Understanding in 
Physical Edur^ion. Washington, D.C.: The Associa- 
tion, 1969. 124 pp. 

A manual designed to meet an apparent need of teachers 
for clearcut statements of the facts and understandings 
ur- lying the exercises and activities in the physical 
education program. It attempts to present the how and why 
of what is done. An attempt has been made to prov ide a 
basis on which students may be evaluated through and- 
ardized tests. 

. Physical Activities for the Me .' ^liy 
Retarded — Ideas for Instruction. Washington, D.C.: 
The Association, 1968. 138 pp. 

This publication is designed for use by special educators 
and physical educators and other personnel concerned 
With education of the mentally retarded. The contents 
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dea! vMth activities v.hich promote development of funJa- 
rnental motor skills which are basic to most specific 
sports The book »s divided m.o foor feveis 0^ Furuia- 
mental movement patterns and skills. (?) Low organiza- 
tion activities: (3) Adapted and lead-uf) activities and (4) 
Games sports and higher organized activities 

Rhythmic Activities — Grades K-6. 

Washington. D.C.: The Association, 1964 59 pp. 

Designed to offer encouragement to all classroom teach- 
ers to attempt more m rhythmic activities Booklet presents 
ideas for a variety of rhythmic experiences, points out 
approaches to movement education and outlines evalua- 
tion techniques. 

and National Recreation and Park 
Association. Physical Education and Recreation for 
Handicapped Children. (Proceedings of a Study 
Conference on Research and Demonstration Needs). 
Washington. D.C.: Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped, 1969 81 pp. 

The primary purpose of the Conference was to pinpoint 
immediate and future needs for research and demonstra- 
tion projects in physical education and recreation with 
handicapped children Topics presented at the Conference 
included viewpoints on the status of physical education 
and recreation for the various handicapping conditions, 
including mental retardation, emotionally disturbed and 
physically, visually and hearing impaired handicapped 

American National Red Cross. Swimming and Water 
Safety Courses — Instructor's Manual. Washington, 
D.C; American National Red Cross, 1968. 97 pp. 

This accepted instructor's manual outlines the organiza- 
tion, administration and evaluation of a swimming pro- 
gram. The instructor's responsibilities are discussed, along 
with teaching aids, class organization and management 
and methods of teaching sv,/imming. Classifications of 
swimmers discussed include Beginner. Advanced Be- 
ginner, Intermediate Swimmer and Advanced Swimmer. 

American National Red Cross. Swimming for the 
Handicapped — Instructor's Manual. Washington, 
D.C: American Natior^a! Red Cross, 1960. 67 pp. 



Tno manutii deals w,!h a program of s/^irrim.ng t:istruc 
uon for tnose individuals m our popuiatior> who suffe 
from some type of handicapping conoitjon Some condi 
JiOns can be corrected or improved only by naed»cine o 
surgery wnile otners rnny respond to a rehabihtative pro 
gran) of swimming instruction Values aims and objec 
ti^Oi and teaching suggesnonG are presented for eacn 
handicap 

Carlson. Bernice Wells and David R Gmgland. Play 
Activities for the Retarded Child. New York Abing- 
don Press, 1961 224 pp 

C'nc of the pioneer books published regarding piay ac- 
tivities for the retarded this book s greatest value may be 
to the classroom teacher, rather than the physical edu- 
cator 

Recreatinnai type activities follow a discussion on the 
needs . 5lay of retarded children Informal and dramatic 
play finv^jr-play table games arts ano crafts, mus.c and 
other game-type activities round out the book s coverage 
of plciy activities. 

Chaney. Clara M. and Newell C. Kephart. Motoric 
Aids to Perceptual Training. Columbus. Ohio: 
Charles E Merrill Publishing Company. 1963. 138 pp. 

Book presents the basic motor and perceptual activities 
for training children wi'li l,?arnmg disorders, including the 
brain injured and retarded These initial tra.ning activities 
help the child learn ♦hose generalized motor responses 
which contribute to development of his skills In the per- 
ceptual and conceplua' areas. 

The first section covers the theoretical base, the second 
deals with problems of evaluation of behavior and the 
final secton describes actual training activities and pro- 
grams. 

Council for Exceptional Children and American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation. Recreation and Physical Activity for the 
Mentally Retarded. Washington, D.C.: The Associa- 
tion, 1966. 87 pp. 

The book is designed to give Insight to school and com- 
munity personnel v/ho may be working with mentally re- 
tarded children in physical education and recreation ac- 
tivities. Emphasis is on recreation, the menially retarded, 
objectives and desired outcomes of programs, organiza- 
tion of programs and suggested activities. 

Council For National Coo peration in Aquatics and 
American Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation. A Practical Guide for Teaching the 
Mentally Retarded to Swim. Washington, D.C.: Amer- 
ican Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, 1969. 152 pp. 

Swimming as part of the educational program for the 
mentally retarded ij^ justified and practical suggestions 
for instruction are given in this book, it is the result of 
a composite of the thinking and experience of many in- 
dividuals who have taught the mentally retarded to swim. 



Tr^o boo*. emphas«/es thsi: no '^»"igtt* api-roacr^ vshi cjudf- 
anieo success in teacrvno ifu"* retarcK'-J tv^ s'.s«n^ fho 
Guide IS C5esigned to rioi;; tn<^tru\. tor^ -ornu.iato govn^ 
meinods prooressions and tecnmaues ;'.hicfi re.ich the 
.ndividuals and classes concerned 

Cratiy. Bryant J Trampoline Activities for Atypical 
Children. Palo Alto. Calif Peek Publications. 1969 
54 pp 

Activities on a trampoline are discussed sum as selec- 
tion, safety orientation and specific teaching techniques 
Check lists are provided to evaluate skills taught Atypi- 
cal children include the retarded, children ^Mtn perceptual- 
motor difficulties the hyper active and other children who 
experience movement prob'ems 

Developmental Sequences of Per- 
ceptual-Motor Tasks. Freeport. L.I., Educational Ac- 
tivities. Inc , 1967. 

The text presents selected developmental sequences of 
perceptual-motor activities which may be helpful m the 
education of mentally retarded and neurologically handi- 
capped and other professional personnel concerned witti 
the learning proolems of atypical children The material 
presented may also be of value to parents of children 
With learning difficulties 



of Retaroates. 

233 pp. 



Motor Activity and the Education 

Philadelphia: Lea E. Febiges 1969. 
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Dr. Crally has attempted to demonstrate just how move- 
ment may aid the retarded child to ^unction belter with 
his family, in the classroom and with his peers. Through 
a review of related literature. Crally has attempted to 
justify motor activities being included in school programs 
for children with learning difficulties. The book is written 
for the research scholar, the curriculum specialist, the 
school psychologist, the special educator, the physical 
educator and the parents. 

. Movement Behavior arid Motor 

Learning. Philadelphia. Lea and Febiger. 1967. 
367 pp. 

This book attempts to bring together data relevant to the 
understanding of human movement with particular ref- 
erence to learning. The material presented deals with per- 
ceptual factors, then discusses the variables which in- 
fluence the performer and finally the various components 
of movement behavior and motoric functioning caused by 
the resultant perceptual and organismic factors. 

- and Sister Margaret Mary Martin. 

Perceptual-Motor Efficiency in Children. Philadel- 
phia: Lea and Febiger, 1969. 223 pp. 

Cratty and Martin present a brief but excellent reviev/ of 
current literature dealing with the relationship of body 
movement learning and intelligence. Both parents and 
professionals should profit from the material presented. 

A program for the development of perceptual-motor effi- 
ciency based on sound principles of child development is 
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pres'^nted Motivating children to learn ts stressed through- 
out. 

Dauer. Victor P. Dynamic Physical Education for 
Elementary School Children. (4th Ed.) Minneapolis: 
Burgess Publishing Company. 1971. 504 pp. 

The author m revising the third edition, has attempted to 
include newer elements and approaches with older con- 
cepts and directions of value into a functional program 
of physical education The book represents a rational pro- 
portional emphasis on skili development, fitness elements, 
basic movement and perceptual-motor concepts 

Division for Handicapped Children. Mentally Handi- 
capped Section. A Persisting Life Needs Approach 
to a Curriculum for the Educabfe MontaHy Retarded. 

Madison, Wis.: Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction, 1970. 280 pp. 

Designed for use as a model curriculum for special edu- 
cators in the state of Wisconsin, this publication con- 
tains sections on ob:ectives for teaching the educable 
mentally retarded, learning approach to behavior develop- 
ment of the retarded and persisting life situations con- 
fronted by retardates. 

Division for Handicapped Children, Mentally Handi- 
capped Section. Teachers' Handbook for Imple- 
mentation of the State Curriculum for Educable 
Mentally Retarded. Madison, Wis.: Wisconsin De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 1970. 

This publication is intended to aid special education 
teachers with curricular provisions for mentally re'jrded 
children. It is designed to familiarize special educators 
with the Stale Curriculum for Educable Menially Retarded 
— A Persisting Life Needs Approach and to guide the 
teacher in writing educational instructional units employ- 
ing the behavioral objective approach. 

Ebersol, Mary Lou, Newel C. Kephart and James B. 
Ebersole. Steps to Achievement for the Slow Learn- 
er. Columbus, Ohio: Chailes E. Merrill Publishing 
Company. 1968. 186 pp. 

This text focuseo on the early childhood training of the 
child with brain dysfunction. The book leads the child 
through ascending steps of motor learning, then per- 
ceptual learning, then conceptual learning. It emphasizes 
how this may be achieved — through specific, practical, 
positive activities to guide the handicapped child. It con- 
tains both theory and curriculum material. 

Frankel, Max G., F. William Happ and Maurice P. 
Smith. Functional Teaching of the Mentally Retarded. 
Springfield, III.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1969. 
241 pp. 

This book deals with an integrated, total approach to 
teaching trainable mentally retarded children. Although 
the material is slan. j toward special educators, all per- 
sonnel working with retarded children may benefit. Tra- 
ditional theories and concepts are discussed, as are the 
teaching of motor activities, perceptual and perceptual- 
motor activities. 
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Franklin C C and Wm H Frocburg Diversified 
Games and Activities of Low Organization for Men- 
tally Retarded Children. Carbondale. III.: Southern 
Illinois University. N D 70 pp. 

The publication is a collection of oames and victivities 
developed for the institute i -oarani series for Leadership 
Training of day camp directors for mentally retvirded 
children held at Little Grassy Facilities Southern Illinois 
University Contents include teachmg principles games 
and contests, child growth and development cnaracter- 
istcs and needs, dramatization songs water activities and 
notes on day camping for the retarded. 

Ginglend, David R. and Winifred E Stiles. Music Ac- 
tivities for Retarded Children — A Handbook for 
Teachers and Parents. New York Abmgdon Press. 
1965. 140 pp. 

A book designed to assist the mustc teacher classroom 
teacher, recreation or volunteer leader to initiate a de- 
velopmental beginning music program for retarded chil- 
dren. Includes selections to appeal to children with 
mental ages from nree to eight years Music included in 
the book is suitable for Trainable and Educable menta'ly 
retarded children jp to about twelve years of age. 

Glass, Henry. Exploring Movement Freeport, L.I.. 
N.Y.;. Educational Activities, Inc. 1966. 67 pp. 

This book deals exclusively with the exploration of words. 
:bjects. materials and common play implements. Rhythmic 
activities with a movement exploration approach are dis 
cussed. 

Godfrey, Barbara B. and Newell C. Kephart. Move- 
ment Patterns and Motor Education. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1969. 310 pp. 

The book is an outgrowth of experience and collaboration 
of the authors — a physical educator and a clinical 
psychologist-special educator — in development, opera- 
tion and investigation M a program of movement pattern 
education and motor therapy. It evolved from clinical 
and educational assessment and instruction of children 
with learning problems. 

The book contains discussions of the basic movement 
patterns, checklists and evaluative techniques, as well as 
practical teaching methods, examples of programs and 
exampU'is of specific techniques and activities. 

Hayden, F^^ank J. Phy.>icai Fitness for the Mentally 
Retarded, Toronto, Or;tario, Canada: Metropolitan 
Toronto Association for Retarded Children, 1964. 
48 pp. 

This book is a raport of a study conducted in north Mel- 
ropolitan Toronto in the early 1960"s. Physical fitness is 
di:>cussed in regard to testing, developing, organizing 
programs, fitness activities and aquatics. 

Illinois Curriculum Program. Physical Education in 
Elementary Schools. Springfield, Illinois: Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, '665. 
232 pp. 



De<;igro(} s'^fve <'js a resoufce g^J^OQ whicr* tracer "--o 
f jip of t^*-- r-jefrtr^ntary scnoo' m facuaating physical (le- 
/e'op'^^n; and -.tness Essential exporiCnces chiSdren 
need at given acjes a'e divided <n?o seven sections ^**uct^ 
do^c'iDf- tno skill individual or group acnvilies to develop 
the sHi-i and specific games Aithougn originally intended 
*, j{ us^- ^rfith rajtm.h cni'dren its formjt and skill pro- 
-jre'Aions may prove valuable m working with the retarded 

Mager Robert F Preparing Instructional Objectives. 

Palo Alto Calif - Fearon Publications. Inc. 1962 
61 pp. 

Mager advocates the preparation of educational instruc- 
tional units with respect to these questions' (1) What are 
we ir/mq to teach'' 12) How will we know when we have 
taught \\'> (3) What works best to teach what we want 
to teach'? His text discusses the development of be- 
havioral objectives for all types of educational units, 
whether for academic or non-academic areas of in- 
struction 

Mathews. Donald K Measurement in Physical Edu- 
cation. (3rd Ed.). Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 
Company. 1968. 388 pp. 

Written for use as a text for the undergraduate student 
taking his first course in tests and measurements in 
physical education, this book should be on the desk of 
every physical educator. It is not research-oriented; in- 
stead it explains measurement materials with an em- 
phasis on test administration and application of the re- 
sults to the program. Only essential statistics are dis- 
cussed in relation to the evaluation and analysis of data 
for the latter. 

Mosston, Muska. Developmental Movement. Colum- 
bus. Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Books Inc., 1965. 
317 pp. 

The text ts profusely illustrated with stick ftgure drawings 
performing a variety of movement concepts designed to 
achieve total body development. New ideas in movement 
and iri the use of innovative, inexpensive equipment xre 
presented for reference of the physical educator or any- 
one interested in physical development. 

NageL Charles and Fredncka Moore Skill Develop- 
ment Through Games and Rhythmic Activities. Palo 
Alto, Calif.: The National Press. US^. 310 pp. 

A book designed for use as a tex.v for undergraduate pro- 
grams in plementary physical education. Especially use- 
ful to teachers in directing the progression of skill de- 
velopment and relating them to suitable activities for 
various age groups. Profusely illustrated with line draw- 
ings of correct mechanics of fundamental ball, locomotor, 
non-locomotor and dance skills. Based on teaching basic 
skills by including rhythmic games and dances. 

National Association for Retarded Children. Swim- 
ming for the Mentally Retarded. New York: The As- 
sociation. 1959. 17 pp. 

This manual v^/as prepared in cooperation with the Ar.ieri- 
can National Red Cross and presents material pertinent 
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to tr**? teacf.m^ of SAimTiinq !o ff-.o ?:"5e"ta '\ 'i*ta'd«^d 
"Civ>d'ng organizing a p'Ocrani >,i .m"^ oct'^t*s '.k 'ib 
to be tajgr^t af\J teac*^ir^g sucjcjoi^ti' -^s Samp'o adfTi.^Mon 
applfcat'ons hea!:*^ records and progress check U^^ts are 
presented also 

Pennsylvania Department of Education Challenge 
to Change — Program Guidelines in Physical Edu- 
cation for the Mentally Retarded. Harnsburg^ Pn 
The Department. 1970. 127 pp 

Tnis publication is intended for use as a state guKle for 
physical education with the retarded in Pennsylvania i: 
has merit and value for all states and ail '-'vels of edu- 
cation The physical educator can gain valuable insights 
into teaching the retarded College students and spec:al 
educators will find value in reading this book 

Sections discuss mental retardation, physical education, 
motor development and progressively designed programs 
m physical education for the retarded Checklists are 
presented for use in evaluating physical and motor de- 
velopment of mentally retarded children. 

Porter, Lorena. Movement Education for Children. 

Washington. D.C.: American Association of Ele- 
mentary-Kindergarten-Nursery Educators, 1969. 
This panrphlet describes movement education prograrr.i 
used to help the child understand and control the many 
ways in which body may move. The author contends 
that this emphasis on what the body does and where 
and how it moves can help children work and play bet- 
ter in many other situations. 

Regan, Paul R. Physical Education for the Handi- 
capped Through a Recreation Program of Remedial 
Sports and Social Activities. Memphis, Tenn.: Jno. 
R. Kinnie Printing Co., 1966. 45 pp. 

The publication interprets the authors experiences in 
\^orking with handicapped people in recreation programs. 
It IS slanted toward parents, teachers and other personnel 
v.orking with the handicapped. Disabilities include physi- 
cal, emotional, social and intellectual. Various seasonal 
sports, recreational activities and suggestions for working 
y;ith ihe handicapped are presented. 

Richards. Barbara J. ''Teaching ihe Mentally Re- 
tarded to Swim." Elkhorn, Wis.: Walworth County 
Special School, 1970. Mimeograp^^'^d (Speech pre- 
sented at the Mid-West Convention of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and Rec- 
reation, April 197C). (Also reprinted in a condensed 
version in Challenge, Vol. 6. No. 4, March-April 
1971,) 

Fot'r accepted approaches are discussed in teaching the 
retarded to swim. Tney include: movement exploration; 
station instruction; one-on-one instruction and perceptual- 
motor activities. Planning, organization, instruction, re- 
cording and evaluative techniques for swimming are dis- 
cussed. 

Robins, Ferris and Jennett Robins. Educational 
Rhythmics for Mentally and Physically Handicapped 
Children. New York: Association Press, 1968. 239 pp. 
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OngmaHy pnnte'1 »n Zuncn Swjtzeriand thts booK de- 
scribes m detail the remed»aj metnod de/eioped by tr^e 
authors for use m the rehabihiation of menially and pf^ysi- 
caliy ^andlcapped children. The»r method is mtended to 
appeal to the whole person both body and mind All 
natural means of communication be'ween cniid and teach- 
er are used to influence the child Music words coiors 
pictures and mo»/ement m harmonious combinations 
serve as tools for progressive therapy The aim is to 
coordinate body and mind in pleasant anmtated rhythimc 
movement The authors conduct workshops throughout the 
world and a ten-record album is available to supplement 
the book, it is distributed m the United States by. 

Russell Records. Inc. 
1403 Callens Road 
Ventura. California 93003 

Schurr, Evelyn L. Movement Experiences for Chil- 
dren: Curriculum and Methods for Elementary 
Scho Physical Education. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. 1967. 569 pp. 

This IS intended as a comprehensive guide to the plan- 
ning and implementation of a developmental physical 
education program for children from Kindergarten through 
eighth grade. Part I is an overview of physical education, 
the child and curriculum. Part H deals with the leaching 
process. Part III give-; inforn.^tion concerning the founda- 
tions of all movement skills. Part IV includes activities to 
develop and reinforce skills concepts and understandings. 

Sheboygan County School lor Special Education. 
A Guide to Physical Education for the Mentally Re- 
tarded. Sheboygan, Wis.; Sheboygan County, 1970. 
112 pp. 

This publication was the result of a six-week summer ses- 
sion, conducted at the Sheboygan County School to give 
practical student teaching experience to intern teachers 
in physical education, during the summer of 1970. The 
Sheboygan County program was Phase 1 of a multi-phase 
Title VI project on physical education and recreation for 
the nr.entally retarded. Phase M was a year-long program 
at the Riverview School in Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 

Southern Regional Education Board Recreation 
Committee. Recreation for the Mentally Retarded — 
A Handbook for Ward Personnel. Atlanta. Georgia: 
The Board, 1964. 199 pp. 

This handbook was designed primarily for use by the 
ward personnel in residential facilities for the mentally 
retaided. It includes a justification of recreation in a 
program for the mentally retarded. Sections inri«*'Je: 
active games, music and rhythms, quiet table games, arts 
and crafts and homemade games and equipment. 

The nominal cost of the handbook ($3.00) and the mate- 
rial presented — primarily toward the abilities of the Tran- 
sitional Mentally Retarded Child — make it a valuable addi- 
tion to the physical educator's library, whether he is 
teaching in a residential setting or a public school. 

Van Hagen, Winifred, Genevie Dexter and Jesse 
Feiring Williams. Physical Education in the Ele- 
mentary School. Sacramento: California State De- 
partment of Education, 1951. 1008 pp. 
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This is perhaps one of l^e most tO'^'ip.'enonstve informa 
t»ve booKs e^et pobusned on the subject of pnySJC.T edu- 
cation for {he eiemeniar, bcriooi it Aas orujmaii) prjnteJ 
to serve as tne Cahforma State Guide for elementary 
schoo* pr^ySical education 

Although it »s out-cJated that is does not contatn moi^ffrn 
concepts such as perceptuai-motor skills it is still a very 
valuable book to tr^e physical educator Characteristics 
of good elementary school r^^ysical education programs 
as wen as activities by grade levels one through eight 
are inciuded 

Vanmer. Maryheien and Mildred Foster. Teaching 
Physical Education in Elementary Schools (3rd cd ) 
Philadelphia- W. B. Saunders Company. 1963 
429 pp. 

This book IS designed for the physical educator and the 
classroom teacher. The why. the who. the where and the 
how of physical education for elementary children are 
discussed. The book is profusely illustrated with pictures 
and line drawings which show how skills and activities 
should be taught Although not specifically slanted to- 
ward the retarded ci.ild. it is a valuable resource for the 
physical educator. 

Wakefield. Eieanor Ely. Folk Dancing in America. 
New York: J. Lowell Pratt and Company. 1966. 
221 pp. 

This book was written primarily for the teacher who is 
interested in the evolution of American folk dance and who 
intends to make others aware. A brief history of folk 
dance, the place of folk dance in education, leaching 
hints and progressions and detailed descriptions of se- 
lected dances are presented. 

Although a knowledge and acceptance of our d^mclng 
heritage may not bs within the comprehension of the 
mentally retarded, the book is still a valuable tool in 
leaching folk dance as a means to locomotor and non- 
locomotor development. Folk dance will not be taught to 
the retarded as an end in itself. 

Wickstrom, Ralph L. Fundamental Motor Patterns. 

Philadelphia: Lea and Febiger, 1970, 178 pp. 

The book is slanted toward those persons interested in 
the improvement of human movement. It covers motor 
patterns which are the basis for a line of continuity from 
the simple to the complex. The six most commonly used 
basic skills are presented and discussed in depth. They 
are: running, jumping, throwing, catching and striking. 
Pictorial data is used to illustrate movement patterns. 

Wisconsin Department of Public Instruc'.^'^n. A Guide 
To Curriculum Building in Physical Edi cation — 
Elementary Schools. Madison. Wis.: The Depart- 
nient, 1963. 116 pp. 

This bulletin was prepared to provido guidance in both 
program development and selec'.ion of leaching pro- 
cedures for more effecli.'e leaching. The guide em- 
phasizes helping children develop proficiency ;n the use 
of their bodieo. Movement is depicted as a means of 
learning, not an end in itself. 



Sample Teaching Units 



Pool Orientation, PLS No. 6 Learning to Live Safely, for All Levels p. 8G. 

Locomotor Movements to a Drum Beat, PLS No. 5 Learning to Keep Healthy^ for 
All Levels p. 87. 

Beginning Rope Jumping, PL3 No. 5 Learning to Keep Healthy, for Primary TMR 
Level p. 89. 

Ball Exploration (Volley and Ser\'e), PLS No, 10 Learning Wise Use of Leisure 
T-me, for Primary Level p. 92. 

Introduction to Soccer, PLS No, 10 Learning Wise Use of Le'sure Time, for Inter- 
mediate and Junior High Levels p. 93. 

Beginning Volleyball, PLS No. 10 Learning Wise Use of Leisure Time, for Inter- 
mediate lind Junior High Levels p. 96. 
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Aquatics p. 72-74, 86 

Bean bag p. 60-61 
Bend p. 31 
Block p. 40-41 
Bowling p. 62-63 

Carry p. 46 
Catch p. 44-45 
Climb p. 28 
Crawl p. 27-28 
Creative rhythms p. 50 

Dance: 

Folk dance p. 52-53 
Social dance p. 55-56 
Square dance p. 54-55 
Division for Handicapped 
Children Publications: 
A Persisting Life Needs Approach 
to a Curriculum for the EMR 
p. 3, 82 
Movigenic Curriculum p. 7 
Teachers' Handbook for Imple- 
mentation of the State Curri- 
culum for Educable Mentally 
Retarded p. 2, 78, 82 
Dodge p. 26-27 

Educational rhythmics p. 56 
Enrichment activities p. 75-77 
Evaluation p. 13-14 

Fall p. 27 

Gallop p. 23 
Games p. 57 

Health p. 17 
Hit p. 38-39 
Hoop p. 65 
Hop p. 21-22 

Intramuial programs p. 75 

Jump p. 20-21 

Kick p. 39-40 

Land p. 24 
Leap p. 20 
Lift p. 43 

Locomotor skills — see specific skills 
Low organization games p. 57-59 

Manipulative activities p. 60 
Mental retardation: 

Characteristics p. 8-9, 10-12 

Definition p. 8 

Teaching suggestions (also see 
specific topics) p. 10-13 
Neurological organization p. 6 
Non-locomotor patterns — see specific 

skills 



Object manipulation: 

Absorption (also see specific 
skills) p. 44-46 

Propulsion (also see specific 
skills) p. 35-43 
Paddle and ball activities p. 63 
Parachute p. 63-64 
Perceptual-motor p. 6-7, 17 
Phonographic record companies p. 56 
Physical education — see 

specific topics 
Physical fitness p. 17-18 
Pivot p. 25-26 

Playground activities p. 57-58, 61-62 
Pull p. 42-43 
Push p. 41-42 

Rhythmic activities p. 48-56, 67, 87-89 
RIverview School p. 2-3, 9-10, 13, 17, 

48, 65, 72-73, 75, 76, 77, 79 
Roll p. 35-36 
Rope p. 65-66 
Rotate p. 33-34 
Run p. 19 

Safety p. 17 

Aquatics p. 72-74 
Seasonal sports p. 67-69 
Sensory-motor p. 6-7 
Scooter p. 66 
Singing games p. 51 
Sit p. 30-31 
Skip p. 23-24 
Slide p. 22-23 
Soccer p. 69 
Special Olympics p. 77 
Stand p. 29-30 
Stop p. 25 
Stretch p. 31-32 
Stunts p. 70 
Swing p. 34 

Testing: 

General p. 13-14 

Nelson Reaction Timer p. 15 

Specific tests p. 14-15, 74 
Throw: 

Overhand p. 37-38 

Underhand p. 36-37 
Timetables p. 79 
Track p. 77 
Trap p. 45-46 
Tumbling p. 70 
Twist p. 32-33 

Videotapes p. 3 

Walk p. 18-19 

Walworth County Special School p. 75 
Wands p. 65 



